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Next Month 


For three days during the last week in 
October, one of our staff members has 
been calling up subscribers asking them 
to tell what they liked and what they did 
not like about AMERICAN BusINEss. 


ARE our ears burning! We found that our 
readers have a wide variety of tastes and 
problems, that one man’s meat is an- 
other’s poison in reading. We found some 
readers genuinely enthusiastic and, we 
are sorry to admit, a few who seemed 
wholly indifferent—who frankly did not 
give a whoop whether the magazine con- 
tinued or not. 


Now, belatedly, we come to the point. We 
believe that next month’s issue and those 
to follow in 1940 will be better because of 
the frank expressions we have had from 
our readers. Please consider this a per- 
sonal invitation from the entire editorial 
staff to each reader to let us know which 
articles during 1939 you liked best, which 
you liked least, and which subjects you 
would like to see expanded and more 
thoroughly treated in 1940. Thank you 
ever so much. 
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“They kept me 
TWIC 


and let others 
: ae 


‘*... principally because I was a LaSalle- 
trained man. My salary has more than 
doubled and I expect to go right on from 
here.’’ So says one recent letter in our file 
that is typical of many. 

During times of recession or depression 
LaSalle-trained men and women often have 
real reason to bless their foresight. And they 
may be repaid many times for their effort 
in le: arning “the job ahead of the job you’ ve 
got.’ 

Like the graduate quoted above, they not 
infrequently keep their jobs while untrained 
fellow-workers must go job-hunting. During 
hard times they may even win promotion— 
at increased salaries! 

Sometimes the mere fact that you have 
started training makes the difference between 
being ‘let out” or being retained. 

If you wish, your employers will be noti- 
fied of your enrollment—even given progress 
reports if you so desire. Thus you become a 
marked man or woman—stand out as espe- 
cially ambitious, earnest, deserving of en- 
couragement and reward. 

No wonder that in times of uncertainty 
LaSalle training often pays large amy 
Yet your investment is never I: ran be 
paid on most liberal terms and over a 
generous period, 

Why not find out how you can add LaSalle 
training to your business assets? The coupon 
below may mean your start toward job 
security, more salary, the difference between 
success and failure. Coupons just like it have 
helped revolutionize the lives of thousands 
hefore you—over a thirty-year period. 


Make up your mind—today—to give 
yourself the benefit of sound training—train- 
ing that has been proved successful. There’s 
no obligation. Just mail the coupon—NOW! 


FREE! 
Any of these 
booklets — or 
similar ones 
on yout own 

fi 
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New Order in Asia 
Poppycock 


To the Editor: 


Naturally, my attention was drawn to 
the editorial, “Japanese Trade Propa- 
ganda,” which appeared over the initials 
of the publisher of your magazine in the 
October Frankly, the editorial is 
disturbing to me. This is not because of 
the opinions expressed, but because by 
innuendo the article leaves the reader 
with the impression that we employed 
false information in the compilation of 
the booklet, Facts About Trade Relations 
of the United States and Japan. 

By encircling the word official in quota- 
tion marks and again by raising the ques- 
tion as to whether the “figures tossed out” 
by us “are true,” the writer strikes two 
unfair blows. If he for one minute doubted 
the authenticity of the statistics contained 
in the booklet, he could very easily have 
checked their accuracy. All of the infor- 
mation upon which the booklet is based 
was obtained from official records of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce 
of the United States. There was only one 
unimportant and unavoidable deviation 
from this, and where this appeared, 
proper and plain record was made of the 
fact. 

As I said, I have no wish to argue with 
the sincere opinion of the writer, ex- 
pressed in the editorial. I may doubt the 
soundness of his conclusions, but never 
would I want to deny his right to them. 
This, I believe, is the creed of conscien- 
tious publishing in this country. 

I believe the editorial printed by your 
publication evidences a need for more in- 
tensive dissemination of facts about the 
fundamental importance of international 
Ideological antagonisms and other 


issue. 


trade. 
emotional influences which disturb trade 
as between one nation and another (re- 
gardless of who those nations may be) 
are destructive of upon 
which the progress of civilization has de- 
pended. International 
stimulated if the state of unrest prevailing 


relationships 


trade must be 





today throughout the world is to be dis 
sipated. Business journals must take the 
leadership in this most vital endeavor 
Svesiro Ocawa, director, Japan For 
eign Trade Bureau, Chicago, Illinois. 


Mr. Ocawa: We put quotes aroun 
official because the United States Depart 
ment of Commerce figures are for im 
ports into Kwantung from the United 
States, a large part of which are petro 
leum, scrap iron, and other materials usec 
by the Japanese Kwantung army to crush) 
China. It has little or no bearing on the 
normal trade between the United States 
and Manchuria. The blunt truth is that 
our trade with Manchuria is shrinking and 
not increasing as your booklet contends 
We quote from a special bulletin issued by 
the United States Department of Com 
merce, under date of August 11, 1939: 
“Manchuria’s rigid control over imports 
and foreign exchange permits is reflected 
in a 34 per cent decrease in our exports t 
Kwantung during the first six months of 
1939 as compared with the same period of 
1938.” American importers in Manchuri« 
are fast going out of business according 
to the special report compiled by the For 
eign Commerce Service in cooperatior 
with the Foreign Service of the United 
States Department of State and bearing 
the date of December 15, 1938. Practi 
cally all the trade we are now doing ii 
Manchuria is supplying the New Order ir 
Asia with war materials to destroy ou 
Chinese markets, all of which makes it 
difficult to see where Japan’s friendl) 
war in Asia is anything but a device fo 
making China, as well as Korea, Man 
churia, and whatever else Japan ha 
grabbed, safe fer Japan. 


Filing Department 
Offers Problems 


To the Editor: 

Being a subscriber to your magazin 
I am writing to ask that you favor 1 
with reference to some publication cove 
ing the subject matter of filing. Or 
problem involves almost entirely the 
ing of letters and customers’ orders. W: 
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this beautiful, zew Ediphone 
makes your job much easier! 


Sleek, trim and efficient. It’s popping up in all 
the top executives’ offices. This new Edison 
Voicewriter really is a beauty. Your secretary 
will like the clearness of your voice over it. 
Every one in the office will like its simplicity. 
But most important, you'll be tickled with the 
way this Ediphone streamlines your day. 
What a man-saver Ediphone Voice Writing is! 
Lift the receiver and get everything off your 
mind. Memos, correspondence, instructions. 
notes... can all be talked into the Ediphone the 
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SAY IT TO THE 


second they enter your thought — before they 4 
have a chance to get fuzzy—before they tax your 
memory — before details become problems. 

Ediphone Voice Writing streamlines a man’s 
work by taking the nuisance bumps out of his 
daily routine. Seeing this new miracle is a 
“must”! No obligation. Telephone the Edi- 
phone (your city) or write Dept. All, Thomas 
\. Edison, Inc., West Orange, New Jersey. In 
Canada, Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 
610 Bay Street. Toronto. 


Ediphone 


EDISON OICEWRITER 
3 





FATIGUE REDUCED, EFFICIENCY UP... 


in 


Light-Conditioned Offices i 


BEFORE Wilson Brothers’, makers of men’s furnishings, light-conditioned their 
offices at 528 S. Wells St., Chicago, a Light Meter check-up showed that lighting was 
inadequate for comfortable, accurate seeing. The average intensity was only four 
footcandles, and the distribution of light was spotty. 


a 


AFTER the offices were Light-Conditioned with G-E MAZDA lamps in indirect, 
modern fixtures, every desk was provided with plenty of light for easy seeing. Em- 
ployees say that the new lighting has helped reduce office fatigue and that it is an 
effective aid in increasing office efficiency. For a free copy of a valuable booklet, 
“Light for Seeing in the Office,” write General Electric Company, Dept., 166-Ab-K, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Light Sensitive Cell 


Ask your electric service company 
to measure the lighting in your 
office with one of these G-E Light 


they stay Veters. 








brighter longer 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 








know certain systems have been evolved 
which permit the application of numerals 
to files for filing purposes and which 
numerals permit unlimited expansion of 
the files and at the same time maintair 
perfect alphabetical filing. If you car 
refer us to some such system for filing 
or to a publication which we can pur- 
chase and which covers the subject mat 
ter, I will appreciate it—Georce T 
Franck, Hercules Foundries, Inc., Lo: 
Angeles, California. 


To the Editor: 


I have read with interest your article 
“Filing—The Office Stepchild,” in the 
October issue of American Business 
and am interested in knowing if you hav 
any more detailed information on the sub 
ject. If you will tell us where we might 
obtain a book on the subject, or any other 
literature we shall appreciate it.—E. J 
Mitier, Gellman Manufacturing Com 
pany, Rock Island, Illinois. 


GENTLEMEN: Below is a list of book 
on the subject of filing and indexing 
You will probably find all of them i: 
the public library in your city and, after 
looking them over there, can determin« 
the book best suited to your purpose 
The book by Weeks, How to File ani 
Index, may fill your needs more ade 
quately than the others. 

Chaffee, How to File Business Paper 
and Records. McGraw-Hill Book Com 
pany, 1938, New York, New York. $2.00 
Weeks, How to File and Index. Ronak 
Press Company, New York. $2.50. Hunt 
er, Modern Filing Manual. Yawman anc 
Erbe Manufacturing Company, Roches 
ter, New York. Brown, Filing Theor 
and Practice. N. E. H. Hubbard ani 
Company, Inc., New York, New York 
Black, Record-Librarians’ Manual. Bruc« 
Publishing Company, St. Paul, Minne 
sota. List of Subject Headings for In 
formation File. H. W. Wilson Company, 
New York. $1.25. Leffingwell, Textboo! 
of Office Management, Chapter 27. M« 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New York, 
New York. $3.00. Darlington, Office Man 
agement, Chapter 17. Ronald Press Com 
pany, New York, New York. McDonali, 
Office Management, Chapter 8. Prentic« 
Hall, Inc., New York, New York. $5.00 


Simple Plan for Tracing 
Orders Through Factory 


To the Editor: 


Our company is experiencing difficult 
in following orders through the manufac 
turing plant. Very frequently orders ar 
“lost” on their way through the shop 
and it is only with great difficulty thai 
these orders are located. The problen 
arises because of the nature of the work, 
which deals chiefly with the manufactur: 
of a variety of small lot items.—A. Ro: 
BINS, engineer, Burndy Engineering Cor 
pany, Inc., New York City. 

Mr. Rossrns: One kind of stock orde! 
routing sheet lists each operation and 
each operation is completed, the depa 
ment tears off the bottom one of 
perforated slips and keeps it as a reco: 
The remainder of the sheet is then pass 
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LONG DISTANCE HELPS YOU 


Sion COUNTS in modern business. Days late are 
dollars lost. Being on the right spot at the right 
time is tremendously important. Long Distance tele- 


phone service puts you there fast and first. 


© “INQUIRY TODAY?" A telephone call will tell you 
whether it’s worth a trip, and often get you in ahead 


of competition. 


© “PRICE CHANGE?" Advise your sales force. Cover 
customers quickly by telephone and pick up extra 


orders, extra good will. 
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© “CANCELATION?™ Prompt personal discussion by 


Long Distance may save the sale and the customer. 
P . 


© “OVERSTOCKS?" Long Distance will help you cover 
a lot of territory quickly and dispose of profit-eating 


stocks economically. 


There are dozens of different ways in which you 
can use the speed and directness of Long 
Distance telephone service. . . . Remem- 
ber, too, as you travel that telephone 


appointments prevent disappointments. 








on to the next department. Most of the 
methods for following orders through fac 
tories are rather complicated, but we be 
lieve this plan of having each department 
tear off a coupon and hold it as a record 
that it has passed the job on to the next 
department is helpful in tracing orders 

There should be some one man in each 
department who is responsible for these 
orders and who should not pass them on 
to the machine operators or workers with 
out keeping a record of them. In_ this 
way most orders are easily traced when 
















mislaid. 


What About Vacation 
And Sick Leaves? 


To the Editor: 













We have never definitely established 
sick leave and vacation policy, and would 
appreciate receiving any material yo 
may have covering the policies of different 








corporations in regard to this matter. 
I. F. Kranpe, vice president and office 
manager, Key Company, East St. Louis 






Illinois. 











Mr. Krasse: We have published an ar 
ticle on the vacation policies of various 
companies and tear sheets of this stor 











have been sent you. 


*X PAPER CHECKUP AT Wants Manufacturer of 
CHECKERBOARD SQUARE  Aivertising Specialty 


To the Editor: 










Can you refer us to someone who makes 
a little combination letter opener, meas 





Ralston buys a lot of business paper, and buys it 





carefully after exhaustive tests. In their research they uring scale and magnifying glass in clear 
plastic, suitable for imprinting name ot 
have found, with thousands of other leading paper advertiser?—Ben Puit.ips, Phillips Ad 





vertising Service, Cleveland, Ohio. 





buyers that Nekoosa Bond offers every desirable 





Mr. Puiiips: I would suggest that you 








quality. It has strength aplenty and is tops in appear- get in touch with either the Bausch and 
a x Lomb Optical Company or Bastiat 
ance. It prints perfectly under every process. Office Brothers Company, both of Rochester, 
: 2 e New York, as I feel sure that either on 

workers like Nekoosa Bond because it permits erasure will be able to supply your need. 







without smudging and its surface is excellent for pen 


Unearned Drawing Accounts 
Raise Problems 


To the Editor: 
paper at every step in its manufacture as well as close Yesterday a friend, who had been em 


inspection of the finished sheet. Nekoosa Bond is made 





and ink. These qualities are guaranteed by Nekoosa’s 





pre-testing process, involving a careful checkup of the 







ployed by an advertising house on a com 
mission basis, told me that he was being 







in a clear, clean white and twelve sparkling colors. sued by that house for approximate!) 
$1,000, which was claimed to be drawing 
Ask your printer or paper merchant for samples and account indebtedness. My recollection is 
. that you have done a good deal of resear« 

put it to your own tests. work on salesmen’s compensation and 






am wondering whether you could giv: 
me data about the legal status of draw 


PRE-TESTED ing accounts. My friend’s situation su; 
gests the need of knowledge of a life iv 
BOND surance general agent on this subject 
Russert P. Turersacu, general age) 
The Northwestern Mutual Life Insura 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 















--an interesting array of new ideas in layout and 
Send eae Y 


typography for letterheads and forms. Free to execu- Mr. Tuiersacu: I have sent you 
Zor Thia tives requesting it on business letterheads. 50¢ to clipping of an article which appeared 
students. Write for your copy today. NEKOOSA- the October issue of American Businrss 
Neu Book EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY, Port Edwards, Wisconsin on the subject of unearned drawing 
counts which may be helpful to you. 
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E TIME IN THE OFFICE 


by locating the 
“This booklet will help us aketakei ae) oy aateds 


locate handicaps that are 


costing us time and money.” : slow Up date Wel a4 


XPENSIVE bottlenecks, annoying peak 
E periods and unnecessary duplications 
of records are slowing up the work in 
many offices. These, as well as any other 
needless handicaps, can be revealed only 
by a simple, practical analysis of the 
work being done at each desk. To aid you 


in making such a survey in your own office, 


“WAYS TO SAVE TIME IN AN OFFICE” 
names definite jobs on which both 
time and money might be saved by wh : 
6 practical analysis. For example: let containing more than a score of defi- 


nite and practical suggestions about how 


Burroughs offers “Ways to Save Time in an 


Office.” It is a handy-size, 24-page book- 


Have you ever studied, at one time, all the forms ; ; 
in use in your office? to save time and money in 


e ° 
How many reports are produced but never used? office work. You can get 
e 


Have you studied the causes of peak periods in your free copy of this book- 


your office? let by telephoning your 
e . 
Are you using a direct or an indirect method local Burroughs office. Or, 


of handling accounting or obtaining statistics? if you prefer, write on your 
ms . 


Can related records that are now being handled own letterhead to— 
separately be prepared in one operation? 


o 
Are your operators obliged to handle the same 
figures two or three times? 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6021 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


Burroughs 
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| ol Business 


HE business curve has push- 
ed through the 1937 highs 
and is now challenging 
1929 levels. But business 
men are not altogether 
happy about it. They 
wonder how much of this 
boom is due to the war; 
how much is speculation ; 
how much is due to the 
bursting of the dam which 
for ten long years has re- 
tarded business. There 
seems to be some agree- 
ment among business ob- 
servers that perhaps no 
more than one-third of the 

rise is due to war orders or anticipated war orders. 
They hold that if the war were to end, business 
might lose one-third of its gains, but would hold two- 
thirds. Certainly one permanent gain the United 
States has won from the war is the cementing of trade 
ties with Latin America. The way is now open for 
governmental agencies to undertake a long-range 
program to assist our southern neighbors to raise 
the living standard of their people, looking toward 
the time when all the Americas may be included in 
one big trade union, the greatest free market the 
world has ever known, and one which would insure 
peace, security and steady employment at high wages 
for all Americans—north and south. 


Britain Looks West 


Current dispatches leave a definite impression that 
Britain has embarked upon a long-range program 
to set up in Canada an Empire assembly and gradu- 
ally transfer the seat of Empire from London to an 
imperial district there. For one thing an Empire War 
Council is projected. Then comes news that Bri- 
tain contemplates spending $3,000,000,000 to build 
up Canada’s heavy industries and make Canada the 


8 


aircraft center of the Empire. Obviously, that can 
only be done at the expense of the United Kingdom 
and means the concentration of skilled British labo: 
in Canada. Another significant step is designating 
Ottawa as purchasing headquarters for the Empire’s 
war needs. This westward shift of Empire is both in 
evitable and logical. The British factory system 
depends on British shipping. It is now too far removed 
from its sources of raw materials. Canada has cheap 
water power, raw materials, and plenty of wide open 
spaces to permit decentralization of plants and pro 
vide garden homes instead of tenements for workers 
But most important of all, a way must be found to 
spread the cost of this war over all the British peoples, 
it cannot be loaded onto the United Kingdom where 
taxation has already reached a point of diminishing 
returns. Hence some form of an Empire income tax 
is likely to be necessary, following the pattern of ow 
federal income tax, which is superimposed over stat: 
income taxes. But for Britain to levy such a tax, an 
Empire taxing body, with elected and not crown 
appointed representatives, seems needed. The present 
British Parliament gives representation only to 
British voters resident in the United Kingdom. A 
more democratic system of representative Empire 
government is likely to be one of the major changes 
that will come with the war’s end, if not before. 


Heads You Win! 


The oversold condition of business here 1 
America has made many sales managers and near! 
all credit men a bit cocky. The situation gives poi! 
to a wisecrack made by Wesley Hallett the other 
day in the bulletin of the Sales Executives Club « 
New York: “The Creator has devised man with two 
ends—one to sit on and the other to think with. Ou 
success or failure depends upon which end we u 
the most.” Certainly these cocky business men mi 


have gone on a mental vacation. Orders are comi2Z 
so easy that they sit back in their chairs, dictating 


pompous letters to old customers telling them to staid 
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in line and, if all goes well, they may get a part of 
their order sometime next summer. After ten years 
of being pushed around by buyers, perhaps we should 
forgive a seller for going just a little high hat. But 
let’s not forget that what goes up, comes down. One 
of these days the boom will end. Prices will crack. 
Competition will again be on the loose. And we may 
iced all the customers we can get, including those 
ve have pushed in the face and told to take their 
business elsewhere. Then, too late, we may remember 
the moral of Hallett’s pep pellet which is: “Heads we 
win; tails we lose.” We may be sorry that we did 
so much sitting in the big sellers’ market of 1939, 
sorry we did not use our other end a little more. 


War and Office Appliances 


What effect will the war have on the earnings of 
\merican office appliance manufacturers? This ques- 
tion keeps popping up all the time, and one of the 
financial services listed this industry as one likely to 
be adversely affected by the European situation. Some 
companies may suffer a loss of earnings due to the 
disruption of their foreign business. But as the Wall 
Street Journal points out in analyzing the prospects 
for a typical company in this field, Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation of Cleveland, the effect of 
the war is more likely to be helpful than otherwise. 
“During the past five years,” this report states, “the 
company has obtained 75 per cent of its volume and 
86 per cent of its profits from domestic operations. 
In England, where its largest foreign subsidiary is 
located, British authorities have asked the British 
company to manufacture equipment for the govern- 
ment which, in addition to equipment required to take 
the place of workers called to the colors, assures a 
high rate of operation. In Germany the subsidiary 
company has contributed little or nothing to the earn- 
ings of the parent company for some time, due to the 
impossibility of taking profits out of Germany. On 
the other hand, inquiries in the United States for new 
equipment have increased sharply, and if business con- 
tinues to expand, it seems likely that a parallel de- 
mand will be created here for the type of equipment 
the Cleveland company makes.” This is easy to under- 
stand. With the load on office workers rising, and the 
legal number of working hours declining, the obvious 
answer to the problem is the modernization of office 
equipment. 


Easy Money? 


The report is current that a group of insurance 
companies, hard put to invest funds, has loaned the 
Freeport Sulphur Company $3,000,000 at 3 per 
cent. No doubt this will be the forerunner of other 
mortgage loans to industry. If so, business needs to 
watch its step. Low interest rates and fixed maturities 
have gotten many business men into trouble. They 
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dip their toes into the water with a small short-term 
loan, perhaps from their bank. Prices keep going up. 
In jig time the loan is repaid. It was so easy. Then, 
somebody decides the business needs a new home— 
you know, one of those monuments. A loan is made. 
The monument is built. The bubble bursts, and the 
monument builders find themselves with a loan that 
was very easy to make, impossible to repay. So the 
insurance company adds another monument to its 
real estate holdings. You can’t blame the insurance 
companies; under the law they have to invest in 
“legal” securities. But these laws have the effect of 
setting up a rigid debt structure with no cushion for 
a financial shock. So laws made for the protection of 
policyholders prove to be their undoing. They came 
very close to doing it in the last crash. We agree with 
the report of the Twentieth Century Fund’s com- 
mittee on debt adjustment, that the laws regarding 
trust funds should be changed to permit some part 
of this money to be invested in the common stocks of 
well-managed, debt-free corporations. Such stocks, 
experience shows, may be more conservative than in- 
vestments in some types of so-called legal securities. 


Too Much Streamlining? 


“Every company ought to have a sales research 
man just to hang around in retail stores and find 
out why consumers buy its products. How many 
of you know the real reasons why people buy what 
you are selling?” The question was posed by Charles 
L. Low at a meeting of the Chicago Sales Executives 
Club. “For several years,” he explained, “I have 
trailed men and women in stores just to see how 
they bought. I have studied thousands of them. Let’s 
follow a housewife. She browses through the store. A 
display of your products catches her eye. She sidles 
over to it. She picks up a package gingerly. She 
holds it up. She shakes it. She looks at it again. She 
holds it out in front of her. It meets with her ap- 
proval. She pulls it in. She reads what is printed on 
the label. If there is the right kind of want-creating 
copy on the label, she may hunt up a clerk and say: 
‘Wrap it up.’ But if all the want-creating copy has 
been streamlined out of the package, back it goes and 
there it stays.” Mr. Low has something there. In our 
anxiety to modernize our labels and our packages, 
our letterheads and our sales literature, it is so easy 
to go to extremes. So often we eliminate from the 
package those essential ingredients that make a sale. 
Our hat is off to the business man who keeps up with 
the times, who is not content to stay in a rut. But 
isn’t there a happy medium? Must we go to extremes? 
Art for art’s sake is all very well. We can sympathize 
with the artistic souls who seek to uplift humanity 
regardless of what happens to sales. But after all we 
are not in business for art’s sake. We have a service 
to our customers to consider, too. In this case that 


J.C. A. 


interest should come first. 





other Nature BESTOWS 
RICH BEAUTY ON WOOD DESKS 


EXQUISITELY GRAINED WOODS are comb'ned in these matched pieces to bring an air of rich 


beauty to the private office of a prominent 


Midwest industrialist. The desk and the table are 


distinguished by teps of 8-piece center-matched Butt Walnut. In an office such as this, the busy 
executive finds a restful background for his best work. 


THERE’S a place in your business 
for beauty! 

The products that you make and 
sell are smartly styled to please the 
buying public. Your advertising, 
your catalog and even your letter- 
head are carefully designed to insure 
sales-stimulating “eye appeal.” 

Why shouldn’t your private office, 
too, reflect good taste? 

Every day, more and more busi- 


ness executives are “dressing up” 
their private offices with good-look- 
ing wood desks. Every day, more 
and more of them are making an 
investment in handsome office furni- 
ture that will pay rich dividends in 
inspired work. 

Wood desks possess a rich beauty 


that no other material can match. 
The distinctive curves and swirls of 
the grain—put there by the growing 
tree itself—cannot be successfully 
copied by brush or photograph for 
reproduction elsewhere. 

For your private office, select wood 
desks—and enjoy the restful, inspir- 
ing, distinguished atmosphere that 
wood desks alone can give you. 

For your general office, select wood 
desks—and give your employees the 
quiet working conditions and friend- 
ly warmth that wood desks alone 
can provide. 

Call in a competent wood desk 
dealer today. Let him tell you how 
much money wood desks will save 
you—both in original cost and up- 
keep. 


Hoosirr Desk Company 
Jasper, Indiana 


ImperIAL Desk CoMPANY 


Evansville, Indiana 


INSPIRING WARMTH Wood desks are friend 
ly to the eye and warm to the touch. That’ 
why they were chosen for this ladies’ divisior 
of a New York insurance company. 


DIGNIFIED CHARM —a beautiful period-styl« 
Walnut desk helps to make a fine impressior 
on customers in this small private office of 
Texas investment firm, 


The WOOD DESK GUILD 


InpIANA Desk CoMPANY 
Jasper, Indiana 


JaAsPpER Desk CoMPANY 
Jasper, Indiana 


Jasper Orrice FurnrrurE COMPANY 


Jasper, Indiana 
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A Salary Administration Plan 


For Your Business—I 





Good employee relations depend upon a sound, fair, 
and well maintained salary administration plan. Here 
is the first of three reports on salary problems by 
an experienced authority on employee compensation 





BY A. M. HAMMOND 


Business Research Corporation, Chicago 


HERE is Mary 
Smith in your office, just as there 
is a Mary Smith and a Joe Doakes 
in every office in the land, for the 


probably a 


Mary Smith to whom we refer is a 
typical employee who came to work 
for you a few years ago at a salary 
which your personnel man thought 
he ought to pay her. And Mary 
has probably been given more 
raises than she deserves if she is a 
clever person at wheedling, de- 
manding, or putting her best foot 
forward, And she is probably re- 
ceiving less than she deserves if she 
is a bashful, faithful, timid soul who 
sits at her desk and pounds away 
at her job, while some other Mary 
Smith is cleverly and subtly con- 
vineing the department manager 
hat she is just about what the doc- 
tor ordered in her particular job. 

Suppose we go on and study 
Mary Smith and Joe Doakes some 
nore. Both of them are on your 
ayroll. Do you have a fair and 
reasonably sound basis for deter- 
mining how much you ought to pay 
Mary Smith? Can you justify the 
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fact that she is getting $165 a 
month, while other girls in her de- 
partment all doing the same type 
of work are receiving from $165 
down to $75 a month? 

It makes no difference whatever 
whether we call her Mary Smith 
or Gretha Swanson or Olga Kaga- 
navich, there is a sound and rea 
sonable way to determine how much 
you ought to pay her, when to give 
her a raise, and what she should 
have to do to win a promotion. We 
use the feminine here because there 
are usually more women than men 
in modern offices. But the same 
holds true of the men as well as the 
women, 

Take a case which is part of my 
recent experience. There were 
thirty-seven girls in one depart 
ment, all supposedly doing the same 
tvpe of work, all shouldering the 
same responsibilities, all sharing 
similar working conditions. En- 
trance salaries were $75 a month 
and virtually all the employees in 
this department had begun at that 


figure. There was a fairly high 


turnover in the department, as 
many of the younger girls married 
and left the company from time to 
time. We found some salaries in 
this department as high as $165 a 
month, despite the fact that we had 
agreed that top salaries should be 
$100. We found nearly one-third 
of the employees in the department 
receiving more than the agreed- 
$100 a 


When we began to check the high 


upon month maximum. 
salaries, here are some of the an- 
swers we received as reasons why 
they are paid: “Oh, she has been 
here a long time.” “She is an espe- 
cially loyal girl, and we thought she 
ought to be taken care of.” “She 
was once a private secretary and 
her boss was fired, so she got in this 
department on what we thought 
was a temporary basis and is still 
here.” “She is the daughter of the 
boss’s wife’s dressmaker.” Some of 
these reasons for high salaries are 
not reasons at all and simply can- 
not be defended on a business basis. 
Yet there are few companies, which 
have not installed a modern wage 
and salary administration plan, 
where these glaring inconsistencies 
and unjust differences in wage and 
salary levels do not exist. 

We have found that salaries in 
many companies are higher than 
anticipated because turnover for 
the past ten vears among older em- 
ployees has been small. In many 
offices the only turnover of any note 
is in the very lowest wage and sal- 
ary brackets, with the percentage 
of older and more highly paid em- 


plovees constantly increasing. 
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Mary Smith Is on 
Your Payroll! 


How did you determine 
her salary when she began 
work? Will she get a raise 
in your office because of 
efficient work, or will she 
have to win the favor of 
her boss, threaten to re- 
sign, or wait until every- 
one else gets a raise? Does 
she understand your sal- 
ary policies? Does she 
think that other employ- 
ees are being favored? How 
can you justify your sal- 
ary plan in view of all the 
rumors and office gossip 
she has heard? How can 
you convince her she will 
get a raise when she de- 
serves it, and promotions 
will be based on merit? 
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This is but one of the many rea- 
sons why most companies are badly 
in need of a sound and fair salary 
and wage administration program. 
There are others, equally impor- 
tant. In the matter of periodical 
salary adjustments, what assur- 
ance have you in your company 
that every employee is considered, 
at stated intervals, for a raise? Is 
it true, in your company, as it is in 
so many others, that the wheel 
which squeaks the loudest gets the 
grease? Time after time we have 
found in analyzing salary schedules 
that some people are paid unfairly 
high salaries for doing the same 
work which brings 10 to 30 per cent 
less to some other employee. 

The highly paid employees may 
be receiving more because of nepo- 
tism, favoritism, because they can 
sell themselves better than others, 
because they have been on the job 
longer, or because they have the 
knack of hitting the boss for a 
raise just when he is in the mood 
to grant it. It is only natural that 
you may answer, “Oh, there is not 
nepotism or favoritism in my com- 
pany!” Are you sure? Check over 
the highest paid employees in cer- 
tain departments and then try to 
ascertain why their salaries are so 
much higher than average. Call in 
the department heads and ask them 
to explain why Mary Smith is earn- 
ing so much more than Frances 
Wilson. I predict that you will be 
amazed at some of the answers you 
receive. 

Now do not be misled into think- 
ing that a sound salary administra- 
tion program is a way of leveling 
down salaries, or in decreasing per- 
sonnel costs right from the start. 
Despite the fact that we frequently 
find people who are being overpaid, 
we do not believe it is sound to re- 
duce salaries except in rarest cases. 

Here is another reason for a 
sound and equitable salary admin- 
istration plan which can be fully 
justified and defended before any 
employee or any group of em- 
ployees. There is no such thing as 
a “confidential” salary. Most of us 
have been guilty of giving an un- 
warranted raise to some employee, 


for one reason or another, and then 
saying, “Now, Miss Smith, I must 
ask that you keep this confidential 
It is a matter that concerns onl} 
you and the company, and you must 
not discuss this raise, as we are 
really making an exception in your 
case.” 

In spite of all human experienc: 
to the contrary, in spite of all ow 
knowledge of human nature, we con 
tinue to tell people, “We are mak 
ing an exception in your case, s 
you must keep this confidential.” | 
repeat—there is no such thing as 
a confidential raise. Might as well 
ask the sun to stand still as to ex- 
pect an employee to keep her mouth 
shut about a raise. And what is 
more—tell an employee that you 
have made an exception in her cas: 
and she immediately begins ti 
wonder if you have made a mor 
favorable exception in the case of 
some other employee. Immediately 
you start an employee wondering 
whether or not she is getting a fair 
deal when you admit that excep 
tions have been made, or you ask for 
confidential treatment of salary 
matters. 

Business has kept its head, os 
trich like, in the sand long enough 
on this “confidential” phase of sal 
aries. The right kind of salary 
administration plan does away with 
the faults of the so-called confiden- 
tial salary plan. It has no secrets; 
it strives to bring fair and just 
treatment to everyone; it insures a 
careful consideration for every em- 
ployee at stated intervals, when sal 
aries are reviewed and raises ar 
granted or denied. When denied, it 
shows the employee just where h 
or she fell down and failed to ear: 
an increase. 

One of the contentions which in 
variably arises when a salary ad 
ministration plan is being installe«! 
is that certain people are inevitabl 
more skilled and more useful o: 
more accurate than others and 
therefore, should be paid more. B« 
cause of this, it is asserted, ther 
must be seeming injustices and in 
equalities in salaries, and that ; 
certain amount of misunderstand 
ing is inevitable. 
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This question or contention can 
easily be answered by going back to 
the department I mentioned earlier 
in this article. There were, as you 
may remember, thirty-seven em- 
ployees in this department, with 
salaries ranging from $75 a month 
up to $165. Everybody in the de- 
partment knew of these differences. 
There was endless’ confusion, 
bickering, and misunderstanding. 
Careful study of the department in- 
dicated that it was wholly erron- 
eous to class all these thirty-seven 
employees in one group. Actually 
there were three classes of workers 
in this group. Here was one source 
of trouble. There was no recogni- 
ion of the different classes of work, 
skill, and responsibility required. 
We divided the employees in this 
department into three groups—be- 
ginners, juniors, seniors. We set 
minimum and maximum salaries for 
each grade, drew up careful speci- 
fications and job analyses. With 
this plan in effect, each employee 
knows what he or she must do to 
advance into the next grade. She 
knows the minimum and maximum 
salaries for each grade, and she 
knows that salaries are based on 
production, accuracy, ability, and 
efficiency, rather than on favorit- 
ism, chance, the whim or tempo- 
rary humor of a department head. 
If Mary Smith wants a raise from 
$95 to $105 a month because Sally 
Brown is getting $105, the depart- 
ment manager can point out that 
Sally Brown is doing thus and so, 
which Mary Smith is not doing, and 
that is the sole and only reason why 
Mary Smith is not earning the 
same salary as Sally Brown. 

The minute you begin to pre- 
pare job classifications, the minute 
you begin to work out schedules, 
classifications of positions, posi- 
tion ratings, (Continued on page 48 ) 





The top diagonal line is the maximum 
salary and the bottom diagonal line is 
the minimum; each dot represents an 
employee. Dots above or below the 
ciagonals indicate the number of em- 
ployees either above or below the 
maximum or minimum set for the job 
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FACTORS TO CONSIDER BEFORE MAKING COMMITMENTS 


Is consumption running above or below present production? Some of the recent price ad- 
vances were checked by constant gains of production over consumption. Will higher prices 
bring substitutes into the market to change specifications? What will happen to the product 
or commodity if the war ends suddenly? Is current buying for immediate use, for future in- 
ventory, or for speculation? Are you being stampeded into buying because deliveries cannot 
be made overnight as you have learned to expect ina buyers’ market / Are you buying against 
orders on hand or against optimistic and highly speculative estimates by your own sales de- 


partment of probable future business? How will delayed delivery dates affect your inventories / 








Sound Buying Policies in 
A Sellers’ Market? 


As told to a staff reporter 
BY A. V. PLEASANCE 


General Purchasing Agent, Montgomery Ward and Company 


President, Purchasing Agents Association of Chicago 


0* THE day war was declared 
and Hitler sent his armies 
roaring into Poland, the paper 
buyer for Montgomery Ward and 
Company spent a couple of busy 
hours at his telephone. Paper mill 
executives in different parts of the 
country and paper mill represen- 
tatives in Chicago were called one 
after another. 

Before lunch that day, paper 
for all the Ward spring catalogs 
had been purchased. That night 
Ward executives slept peacefully 
because deliveries had been as- 
sured, the company had been pro- 
tected on price, and every mill 
knew what part of the catalog 
paper it would furnish. 

There are approximately 9,000 
to 10,000 tons of paper required 
for the Ward catalogs. There is 
paper for the covers, paper for 


the rotogravure pages, paper for 


the black and white pages, pape: 
for the index pages, the ordei 
blank pages, the four-color process 
pages, and other special sections of 
the book. Hundreds of small print 
ing plants run a lifetime and never 
use as much paper as this one job 
requires each spring and each fall 
And final arrangements were mac 
for all these sizes, finishes, weights. 
and grades of paper in a few hours. 
several months in advance of the 
delivery date. 

Completing this colossal buying 
job in a few hours is possible be 
cause of fundamental Ward poli 
cies in buying—policies which hav: 
been developed by A. V. Pleasance. 
who is in charge of purchases fo: 
all the Ward stores and mail orde: 
plants. The first policy is, Mi 
Pleasance explains—know wha 
you want. The second—know when 
you want it. The third—know you: 
suppliers. And the fourth—d 
serve your suppliers’ confidence. 

Buying the paper for Ward's 
spring catalog on the day war was 
declared, when mills were deluge! 
with orders and requests for prices. 
and pulp was being loaded 0: 
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boats in frantic haste to get it to 
Europe, was possible because 
Ward catalog men knew what 
papers they wanted, down to the 
last sheet. All this had previously 
heen threshed out by paper ex- 
perts. Mr. Pleasance does not con- 
sider this part of the buying 
operation. He emphasizes the fact 
that he operates the buying de- 
partment — not a_ specification 
writing department. The specifica- 
tions are written by paper experts, 
who turn these specifications over 
to the purchasing department. 
This far ahead no one knows, or 
can guess accurately, how many 
catalog pages will be printed in 
four colors, how many in _ roto- 
gravure, or how many in tradi- 
ional black and white. So it is 
ot possible to prepare definite 
contracts. Despite threats of much 
iigher prices, the mills were glad 
to take Ward’s business, assuring 
the company that they would 
furnish the required amounts, al- 
though all Mr. Pleasance could 
tell the mills and mill representa- 
tives was approximately what per- 
centage of each kind of paper each 
mill would be asked to supply. For 
example, one mill was told that it 
would supply 90 per cent of a cer- 
tain paper—another was told that 
it would be expected to furnish 50 
per cent of another grade of paper, 
and so on. Because the mills have 
confidence that Ward’s will not 
order more paper than it needs in 
January when the catalog is being 
printed, and turn the remainder 
over to the printer at a nice profit, 
the mills were glad to accept the 
orders for delivery when and as 
Ward’s needs the paper. 

Mr. Pleasance declares, ““Ward’s 
policies in buying have not chang- 
ed in any important detail now 
that there is, in some lines, an un- 
deniable sellers’ market. But it has 
made it necessary to get in all 1¢q- 
ulsitions and specifications earlier 
than usual. Until recently it was 
possible to gather together all esti- 
mates from the branches, consoli- 
date the estimates, and place the 
orders for boxes and cartons three 


weeks prior to delivery dates. To- 
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day it is necessary to allow much 
more time for deliveries with the 
result that all schedules for requi- 
sitions and estimates have to be 
pushed ahead. That is about the 
only change in buying this group 
of supplies. We are not planning 
to carry larger stocks in our ware- 
houses, and we are not carrying 
supplies for longer periods than 
in the past. 

“Here again Ward’s fundamen- 
tal buying policies come into play,” 
explains Mr. Pleasance. “We know 
how much of this group of sup- 
plies will be needed because we are 
notified, by means of a special con- 
fidential report, daily, just how 
sales are running compared with 
previous periods. For example, 
right now we know that sales are 
about 20 per cent ahead of last 
year, so we have this definite trend 
on which to base quantities when 
buying supplies that are used in 
proportion to the volume of busi- 
ness we are enjoying. And there is 
another point worth mentioning 
here. We do not write specifica- 
tions on shipping containers, car- 
tons, fibre board boxes, and similar 
supplies. We have an engineer who 
specializes in this work. He con- 
ducts the tests, makes the observa- 
tions, and studies the performance 
requirements of different supplies 
we need in this department and 
writes the specifications. All we do 
is the buying, which is, according 
to Montgomery Ward’s reasoning, 
the only duty of a purchasing de- 
partment. I know it would be im- 
possible in a small operation, where 
the buyer has to know a little 
about everything, write specifica- 
tions, and do much of the work 
which is done by our specialists. 

“We realize that in this market 
we cannot expect deliveries as 
quickly as we expected them when 
business was not so brisk. But this 
does not mean that we are to pile 
up supplies months in advance of 
need. It simply means that we work 
closely with all suppliers, keeping 
in touch with exact delivery pos- 
sibilities and placing our orders in 
time to insure delivery. 

“When business is bad and every 
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supplier is hungry for business, we 
may buy a little harder than we 
buy in a market like the present 
one. No one can blame a seller for 
asking a little more than usual 
when business is plentiful; we ex- 
pect, and will tolerate, a reason- 
able amount of this, especially 
from sellers who took large quan- 
tities of our business at mighty 
close prices during the past few 
years. But we watch very care- 
fully for the seller who tries to 
‘hold us up’ now, just because he 
thinks he can get away with it. 

“Another thing we watch for is 
the seller whose prices are based 
on what he anticipates raw ma- 
terials to be worth two or three 
months hence. We insist that quo- 
tations to us be based on current 
raw material prices, not prices 
which may be in effect next Janu- 
ary or February. Just recently we 
had a small printing job coming 
up, and it looked as if it would be 
difficult to obtain the paper quickly 
when we wanted it, or at the price 
we wanted to pay. So we put a 
carload of this paper on the print- 
er’s floor, where it will remain until 
needed, but this is an exceptional 
case and we do not intend to do 
much of it. 

“We do not feel that this is a 
time to endeavor to play one seller 
against another. But we have never 
done this, and because we have not, 
I believe that we may expect fair 
treatment from sellers now that 
things are somewhat more in their 
favor than they were a few months 
ago. Now, as always, we do not 
necessarily place business with any 
Tom, Dick, or Harry just because 
the price quoted is lower. If we are 
about to place a printing order, 
we will call in three regular print- 
ers, whose plants we know to be 
properly equipped to handle this 
job. One of them will get the order, 
depending on his equipment, how 
much business he had from us re- 
cently, his delivery, or any special 
facilities he has for the work. If a 
new printer came along and offered 
to do this job for less, he would 
have to show a definite saving and 
would have to demonstrate that his 


plant was equipped to handle th: 
job. We are not interested in one- 
shot low price quotations unless we 
are sure the company is in a posi 
tion to continue to quote low prices 
and has equipment that justifie 
them. Experience has taught us 
that we cannot afford to tak 
chances on a source of supply just 
for a few dollars apparent saving 

“It seems to me only human and 
reasonable that some buyers ar 
going to suffer more than others 
in this market. Buyers who took 
advantage of sellers when ther 
was a scarcity of business ar 
going to pay, and pay dearly i: 
some cases. These are the buyer 
who may have to take lon; 
chances, pile up heavy inventories. 
But we do not plan to increase ou 
inventories more than actual in 
crease in our business justifies. I 
should be remembered here that | 
am speaking only for those things 
which my department buys, and i! 
does not buy anything which 
Ward’s sells. We buy only sup 
plies, equipment, and maintenanc: 
materials. But even this phase of 
Ward’s business totals several mil 
lions yearly.” 

Standards play a big part in th: 
purchasing departments of Mont- 
gomery Ward and Company. 

Equipment engineers have work 
ed up specifications and descrip- 
tions and have ‘a complete illus- 
trated list of all equipment used 
by the company. This list is al- 
most a catalog, which carries the 
name of the vendor, number, speci 
fications, price, standard pack 
ing, net weight, shipping weight, 
and a full description of each 
standard equipment item used by 
the company. The list is made up 
of multilithed, illustrated sheets 
which tell what form is to be used 
in ordering each item, how to route 
the order, and all other necessar) 
information to facilitate obtaining 
the needed equipment. The pur 
chasing department does not se: 
orders for these standard equi) 
ment items before they are placed 
As a check, copies of the orders g0 
through the purchasing depar' 
ment for inspection. 
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What Happened When We 
Cut Out Cash Discounts 


BY CLARENCE BEECHER 


Credit Manager, Autopoint Company, Chicago 


HE oversold condition of many 

industries would seem to make 
this a good time to do something 
about eliminating the cash dis- 
count which is fast becoming a 
business evil. No doubt there was 
a time when the cash discount was 
necessary. It served a purpose 
after the close of the War Between 
the States when the fluctuating 
value of the greenback made it 
desirable to get money in as quick- 
ly as possible. It helped during the 
period when the West was being 
developed when it was the custom 
of suppliers to extend long terms 
to pioneer merchants. The high 
rates paid in those days for the 
use of money perhaps justified the 
practice. But today with money 
begging in the banks, and interest 
rates at almost an all-time low, are 
cash discounts necessary or wise? 
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Money is available at banks to- 
day anywhere from 214 per cent 
to 4 per cent interest, and call 
money for as little as 1 per cent. 
Yet, as we all know, terms of “2 
per cent ten days, net thirty,” total 
36 per cent per annum. Under such 
circumstances, how can any con- 
cern with the nominal net earnings 
being reported allow such a big 
concession unless it is included in 
the price of the product? Knowing 
this, purchasing departments of 
larger firms that have built up a 
reputation for shrewd buying in- 
sist upon the lowest net terms. 

Some two and a half years ago, 
when prices of materials were ris- 
ing, it appeared that a correspond- 
ing adjustment would have to be 
made in our prices. We made a 
survey of our costs and found that 
the discount we were allowing was 


not being offset by the discount 
earned. This was due to the fact 
that our suppliers of raw material 
sold practically without exception 
on net terms, some of these as low 
as net ten days. From this, we con- 
cluded that there is no basis for 
allowing discount. Accordingly, we 
changed our terms from 2 per cent 
ten days, net thirty, to strictly net 
thirty days. We notified all of our 
customers that, effective on a cer- 
tain date, terms would be strictly 
net thirty days. Except for the 
first couple of months when some 
of our old customers overlooked 
the change, no difficulty whatever 
has been experienced, and if a 
check would come in with a deduc- 
tion, prompt adjustment would be 
made upon returning the check. 

There has been a great deal 
written on the matter of unearned 
discounts. It is unlikely that this 
practice will ever be completely 
eradicated, even though appreci- 
able progress has been made in 
reducing the evil during the past 
twenty years. To business, bur- 
dened with the problem, however, 
this seems to offer little consola- 
tion, for if the abuses are not to be 
eradicated, the problem will still 
exist twenty years hence. 

In the opinion of many credit 
men, there are only three excuses 
for cash discounts: (1) Custom. 
(2) The insistence of financial de- 
partments taking credit for dis- 
count earned, (3) Competition. 

Wherever these excuses prevail, 
the problems arising from the 
abuse of the discount privilege 
will continue to exist. At Auto- 
point, the solution has been quite 
simple and it can be equally simple 
to any other firm having the cour- 
age to face the problem and mect 
it in a sound, business manner. All 
that is necessary is to change 
terms to a strictly net basis, allow- 
ing no discount whatever, and giv- 
ing the sales organization the rea- 
sons for the elimination of the dis- 
count. Of course, the elimination of 
the discount requires additional 
current capital in some businesses. 
But this additional capital will be 
worthy of its hire. 
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Lincoln Electric found that the surest way to maintain a demand for its welding equipment was to insure its being prop- 
erly and profitably used by men who know welding. That is why the company is so liberal in teaching welders the work 


Teach ‘Em First — and 
Sales Must FOLLOW sx sous asx xen 


and would repair electric motors 

His capital was $250. It was 
not long before Mr. Lincoln mad 
his first adjustment to change. H« 
saw that there was vastly more op 


OT long ago when a boom in in- 

dustrial activity brought a 
housing shortage to Peoria, Illi- 
nois, R. G. LeTourneau designed 
and built in his factory a number 
of homes for his employees. Some 
of these homes were pushed into the 
Illinois River, floated across the 
stream, pulled out, and moved to 
permanent foundations which had 
been arranged. People thought it 
was strange that a house could be 
floated down the without 
damage. What they did not know 
was that this method of moving 
because the 


river 


was possible only 
homes were arc welded. 

Modern, lightweight, streamlin- 
ed trains, which are in effect 
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welded tubes, are possible because 
of the electric are welding process. 
And in almost every metal working 
shop there has been, even during 
the depression, a vast increase in 
welding in all kinds of metal pro- 
duction work. Back of all these de- 
velopments is a company which has 
never stopped promoting welding, 
and which has done such unusually 
sound sales work that some of its 
sales activities have been accepted 
as official standards of perform- 
ance for the industry as a whole. 

This company is the Lincoln 
Electric Company, of Cleveland, 
which began in 1892 when J. C. 
Lincoln hung out his shingle to an- 
nounce he was open for business 


portunity in making motors than 
in repairing them. So he became a 
manufacturer. 

Gradually, other things wer 
added to the line. By about 1915 
the line had grown so large tha! 
the company saw there was dange: 
of its becoming a miniature Gen 
eral Electric. Then it was that th: 
management boldly made its se: 
ond major adjustment. It decide: 
to cut its large family of produc! 
to only two lines—motors ani 
welding equipment. That decisio 
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shaped the whole future of the 
Lincoln Electric Company and 
fixed the position which it today 
enjoys in industry. 

The company had been strongly 
“sold” on electric welding long 
before it made this momentous de- 
cision. The idea of fusing metals 
by the electric are was first con- 
sidered back in the 1800's. Not 
much practical use was made of 
this idea for many years. In 1907, 
Lincoln built a number of welders 
for a concern which used them for 
brazing copper bonds to street car 
rails. This is generally regarded as 
one of the early, practical, com- 
mercial uses of electric welding. 

About this same time the Lin- 
coln Electric Company began us- 
ing welders as tools in its own pro- 
duction, It used them for filling up 
holes in steel castings. Then Lin- 
coln’s principal line was alternat- 
ing current motors. In the manu- 
facture of certain parts of these 
motors are welding supplanted 
cast-iron construction. Gradually 
welding became the company’s 
chief production process. 

It was not surprising, therefore, 
that when the company decided to 
concentrate on two lines, welders 
was one of them. It is unusual, 
though, that a product that was 
originally used only as a manufac- 
turing tool is today its main prod- 
uct—the tail that is wagging the 
dog, so to speak. 

For years after this, are weld- 
ing was used mainly for repair 


work. Its use for maintenance pur- 


poses increased rapidly through- 
out the metal industries. Not for a 
moment, however, did Lincoln and 
the other manufacturers of weld- 
ing equipment accept maintenance 
as the limit of its usefulness. 
Gradually, they increased the 
range of its application until it be- 
came a versatile fabricating proc- 
ess. As a result, original produc- 
tion eventually became its largest 
use, rather than maintenance. 
How this was accomplished is a 
splendid example of the adaptation 
of methods and policies to change, 
of thumbing the commercial high- 
ways for opportunities and of solv- 
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In the factory of R. G. LeTourneau at Peoria, they welded steel houses for 
the employees and in some cases floated the houses across the Illinois River 


The Lincoln Electric Company instruction manual is standard shop practice in 
the Chicago and Milwaukee shops where these lightweight steel coaches are built 


Arc welded steel construction in the Lincoln technique eliminated 6 tons of 
weight from this dump car without sacrificing capacity, strength or durability 
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ing problems as they arise. The 
biggest difficulty that stood in the 
way of its unqualified success as a 
manufacturing method is_ that 
often the welded metal was weaker 
than the parts welded. This was 
due to porosity and _ brittleness. 
Finally, the shielded are process 
was developed and it overcame this 
trouble. Since this process came in, 
arc welding developments have been 
numerous and rapid, extending the 
scope and utility of the process to 
many kinds of industry. 

In the meantime, while these im- 
provements were taking place in 
the utility of the product, the weld- 
ing machines were made lighter and 


more compact. This made them 
easier to use and to move about. 

It was fortunate for the arc 
welding industry that these devel- 
opments were pretty well com- 
pleted by the time the depression 
struck. 

Instead of looking at the depres- 
sion as a calamity, the Lincoln 
Electric Company saw in it a great 
opportunity. Once again the man- 
agement showed its ability to ad- 
just to a radically changed eco- 
nomic situation. It saw that to 
weather the storm manufacturers 
in many fields would have to make 
basic readjustments in their own 
businesses. They would have to 





Collection Letter Idea 


For November 


OR the credit man who is seek- 

ing something to give his col- 
lection letters a change of pace, 
the football season offers possibili- 
ties. There are innumerable situ- 
ations which arise in almost every 
big game that can be given a col- 
lection twist. William M. Reisel, 
credit manager for the Jacobs 
Brothers Company, Brooklyn, 
“hung” one of his collection ap- 
peals on the fact we were in the 
last quarter of the year—and the 
last quarter was the time for ac- 
tion. Here is the letter: 

Dear Mr. Blank: 


We are now entering into the “last 
quarter.” 


Shall it be a “touchdown” or a 
“penalty”? 


After all, isn’t business as fascinat- 
ing a game as football? 


Why not start the game with a 
“touchdown” by “forwarding” a 
check for your past due account, as 
indicated in the attached statement? 


7 


Don’t be “penalized” for a “fumble 
Make it a clean “forward pass” to 
our office with your remittance. You 
will come out on top if you do. 
Thanks! Very truly yours, 


If there are a considerable num- 
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ber of past due accounts to be fol- 
lowed up, special letterheads can 
be prepared. One credit man uses 
news-photos, which he buys from a 
news-photo service at a small cost, 
to lend news interest to his col- 
lection letters. He reproduced the 
photographs with his office multi- 
lith equipment, and then ties his 
letter to them in this way: “Per- 
haps you saw this picture in the 
newspaper the other day. What 
particularly impressed me was the 
poor guy on the bottom of the pile. 
I suspect he feels a good deal like 
the fellow who owes money to a 
lot of different suppliers, and they 
are all on top of him for a check. 
Perhaps your feeling toward us is 
about the same as the feeling this 
chap has toward those who are 
piled upon him. But I hope not. 
We appreciate your problem. And 
I hope that you also appreci- 
ate our problem. Your account is 
a small one, but it has got whisk- 
ers. If you could let us have a 
check for half of it by next Mon- 
day, we would appreciate the co- 


operation ever so much.” 


lower their costs and if possible 
improve the quality of their prod 
ucts. Electric welding offered 
manufacturers of metal goods a 
means of accomplishing these ends. 

Lincoln’s basic selling policy is 
to sell a production principle and 
not mere equipment. It merchan- 
dises primarily, a manufacturing 
theory. Incidentally, it offers a 
product with which this theory can 
be carried out. It sells what its 
equipment will do, rather than th 
equipment itself. 

It is lucky that this was th 
company’s policy. Ordinarily sell 
ing would not be sufficient to over 
come the resistance to all buying 
that the depression set up. And 
certainly conventional sales meth 
ods would not get very far in pro 
moting a revolutionary principl 
of manufacturing. 

The Lincoln Electric Company’s 
selling is of an educational nature 
Its salesmen are of the enginee: 
type. Their job is to interest 
manufacturers in arc welding, to 
demonstrate to them how they can 
make better products and cut thei: 
costs by employing this process. 

The work of the salesmen is sup 
plemented by a variety of helps 
Literature plays a big part in th 
company’s marketing program. 
The backbone of this literature is 
Procedure Handbook of Arc Weld 
ing Design and Practice, which is 
revised each year. The sixth edi 
tion was brought out in 1938. It 
contained over 1,000 pages and 
more than 1,200 illustrations. This 
manual is sold. The sale of tix 
1938 edition was in excess of 
70,000 copies. The Handbook is 
the standard arc welding referenc 
guide for engineers, designers, and 
others throughout industry. It is 
also used as a textbook by leading 
schools and colleges. 

Other literature is issued, suc!) 
as structural studies in arc wel 
ing for: architects and structura! 
engineers, machine design studics 
for engineers and designers, ar’ 
lessons in are welding. The com- 
pany publishes a magazine for 
all welding (Continued on page 4°) 
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BY F. C. MINAKER 





GREAT deal of fun has been 

poked at the old mousetrap 
theory since Emerson, Elbert Hub- 
bard, et al., first used it, but the 
truth persists: The man who does 
make a better product, or sells it 
in a better way, or develops a bet- 
ter marketing plan, generally 
manages to make a_ success of 
things. 

John Weigel and Company, 
known in Chicago as “The Store 
of Cheese,” is no exception to the 
rule, This shop is filled with the 
best products money can buy for 
people who want to buy quality 
products. John Weigel, the pro- 
prietor, does no advertising except 
to send out about fifty or one hun- 
dred personal letters to prospects 
each week, The entire business has 
been built up by word-of-mouth ad- 
vertising. One man asks another, 
“Have you tried English Stilton 
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Weigel Proves the 


Beaten Path Theory 


in port? It’s a real treat. Call up 
John Weigel and he will send you 
some.” The second man_ tries 
English Stilton in port, tells an- 
other and so the chain is built up, 
link by link, 

Mr. Weigel did not start out as 
a cheese expert. When he was still 
a high school student in a little 
town in Ohio, he served what might 
be termed an apprenticeship in 
radio. When he entered Ohio State 
in 1931, he became self-supporting 
with the good old “mike” provid- 
ing all his expenses for the ensuing 
four years. In 1935 when he fin- 
ished at Ohio State, the main topic 
of conversation was unemploy- 
ment. However, when Weigel land- 
ed in Chicago that year, with six 
years of radio announcing experi- 
ence behind him, he knew he would 
not have to join a bread line. As 
far as a job was concerned, he was 


all set. He had a job behind a 
‘“mike.”? But he wanted more than 
a job. He wanted a business of his 
own. “Somehow,” he explained, 
“all through school I knew that 
radio would not be my future, al- 
though for so long it had been my 
bread and butter. My real inter- 
est was food. Not just any food, 
but fine foods, the delicacies. Al- 
though I had made no definite 
plans, I knew I would end up in 
some sort of food business eventu- 
ally.” 

The first venture of this young 
man was a little cheese shop on 
Chicago’s North Side. Instead of 
putting all his available cash into 
high rent, stock, and fixtures, he 
held back a proportion of it to tide 
him over while the business was 
being established. He knew that a 
special business such as he hoped 
to develop 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Now! the Bills Go Out on Time 





Payroll accounting troubles disappeared, with state- 
ments ready for mailing on the first, and vouchers 
mailed when accounts are due when George Gorton 
Machine Company put in three new office appliances 





BY M. G. HEUER 


came se of many small busi- 
nesses frequently get along 
with obsolete methods because they 
think modern methods are so ex- 
pensive that only a big office can 
afford them. But this is not true. 
Even a small office, employing only 
fifteen people, can afford electric 
accounting, modern collection, pay- 
roll and check-writing equipment. 

Typical of what can be done in 
a small office to relieve the burden 
imposed on a business by obsolete 
accounting methods is the experi- 
ence of the George Gorton Ma- 
chine Company of Racine, Wiscon- 
sin. There are only fifteen people 
in the Gorton office, one hundred 
and fifty employees in the business, 
and about one thousand active ac- 
counts on the books. 

Because of new products added 
to the company’s line, business in- 
creased during the worst 
years of the depression and office 
work fell behind. It was the middle 
of the month before reports of the 
previous month’s business were 
completed. Bills went out late. Ac- 
counts payable work was so far 
behind that some bills were past 
due before the checks could be 
were fre- 


even 


mailed and discounts 
quently missed because voucher 
writing was delayed. 

“Our office space was so cramped 
that we could not see any way to 
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fit in more help,” said W. B. Tom- 
linson, office manager at Gorton. 
“We called in a number of ac- 
counting experts to study the 
problem. From them we learned 
that our present staff could take 
care of its entire load of work 
without strain, through the pur- 
chase of an electric accounting 
machine, a check signer, and a 
visible file for accounts receivable 
and accounts payable.” 

Under the present system of 
posting accounts receivable debits 
and credits, each type of entry is 
posted in detail on the statement, 
ledger, and journal in one opera- 
tion. To start the operation, the 
customer’s old balance is picked up 
on the bookkeeping machine. 
Charges are made directly from 
copies of invoices, the balances 
being extended on the ledger and 
statement. Distribution is auto- 
matically made to various subac- 
counts on the sales ledger journal. 
Totals of charges are automati- 
cally accumulated and by agree- 
ment with the adding machine total 
of invoices, previously taken, prove 
that all charges have been posted 
in the correct amount. 

A special proof key prints a 
triangle to show the operator that 
the work was performed correctly 
after the machine has automati- 
cally posted the balances. If the 


proof key will not print, the op- 
erator knows at once that an error 
has been made, either jn listing the 
balance in the first place or in the 
new balance that is shown on the 
statement. This checking 
footings and postings at the end 
of the month, as was formerly 
necessary. 

The total of charges accumu 
lated is posted to the control of 
accounts receivable. This gives in 
one figure, the present amount 
owed to the company by customers. 

All credit postings are identi- 
fied on the cash received journal 
by name. Distribution is made di- 
rectly to the several internal ac- 
counts at the time of crediting 
customers for payments. The total 
of each distributing column is ac- 
cumulated automatically, and the 
cumulative totals for the month 
are carried forward just as in the 
sales ledger. The total of credits 
is automatically accumulated and 
agreement with the bank deposit 
slip proves the posting of all 
credits. This total of credits is 
posted to the controlling account 
of accounts receivable and fur 
nishes in one amount the net bal 
ance due the company by all cus 
tomers. It also provides the ac 
counting officers with current cash 
balance available for operation. 

A visible file with a sliding sig 
nal shows clerks at a glance th 
month of the oldest balance out 
standing in the customer’s ac 
count, and permits the clerk to 
draw balances or check outstand 
ing balances without wasting tim: 
in studying the account minutel) 
each time this work must be don 
As the accounts are balanced, tli 
operator can push the sliding sig 
nals over to the no-balance colum) 
Colored signals enable the account 
ing department to tell at a glan: 


saves 
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There is no more time wasted aging accounts, for the visible signal shows at a 
glance the month of the oldest balance outstanding on each customer's account 


which are C.O.D. accounts, slow 
accounts, or accounts which have 
been turned over to collection 
agencies and must be watched. 

In making payments on _pur- 
chases, duplicate remittance ad- 
vices are used for recording the 
various audited invoice items. 
These are posted currently as bills 
are received which have been 
passed for payment. The voucher 
register is prepared in the same 
operation, but the distribution of 
charges to the various internal ac- 
counts is not made at the time of 
entering the invoice with the ma- 
chine, 

When Gorton’s is ready to pay 
the account, the distribution 
charge is recorded by hand on the 
hack of the duplicate copy of the 
remittance advice, which now 
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serves as a voucher. The distribu- 
tion charge is entered from the 
vouchered invoices into the proper 
columns on the voucher register in 
red ink. This plan is used to keep 
the number of distribution entries 
at a minimum. The voucher, au- 
dited invoices, and other support- 
ing papers are filed in the vendor’s 
folder in the paid bills file, for 
future reference or audit, after 
being paid. 

To take care of disbursements 
on accounts payable, the cash dis- 
bursed journal is inserted in the 
bookkeeping machine. Checks are 
written from the remittance ad- 
vices. The net amount due each 
vendor is at all times available from 
the net amount column of the re- 
mittance advice. Therefore, the 
check writing job is quickly done. 


The cash disbursed journal serves 
as a check register and in addition 
accumulates the various totals for 
distribution to the general ledger. 

The distributions are made at 
the time the check is prepared. The 
bank is credited with the net 
amount of the check, the discount 
account with the discount earned, 
and the accounts payable or gen- 
eral ledger account with the total 
amount of the invoices paid. 

Payroll work is also done on the 
bookkeeping machine, and can be 
handled in one-third the time 
previously taken to gather the 
same information and complete 
it. The employee’s time sheets 
are used both for posting and for 
the payroll journal. Employees’ 
names are inserted on these sheets 
in advance on a listing machine. 
They are turned over to the time- 
keepers in the factory, who insert 
the employees’ time each day. At 
the end of the week, wages are 
figured and entered in the salary or 
wages column in the payroll jour- 
nal. This amount is picked up in 
the machine and as the various de- 
ductions are made, the total of the 
deductions accumulate in the upper 
registers for the payroll. In the 
lower registers, the deductions for 
each individual check are accumu- 
lated and gross amount is reduced 
as reductions are made. The date 
is then inserted on the check and 
the machine automatically prints 
the total deductions and the net 
amount due the employee. The 
name being written here is a posi- 
tive proof that the check has been 
issued to the proper party. This 
procedure also sets the record up 
as a check register. 

At the completion of the writ- 
ing of all checks, the upper regis- 
ters are cleared. This furnishes the 
operator with gross payroll proof, 
individual and total deductions, as 
well as net payroll paid for the 
pay period. 

The Gorton management feels 
that due to the saving in overtime, 
discounts, and work under pres- 
sure that the purchase of this 
modern equipment for its office has 
been a wise expenditure. 
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Albert Kahn, Inc., famed in- 
dustrial architects, used floor- 
to-ceiling mirrors to achieve a 
spectacular effect in the Lady 
Esther reception room, one 
corner of which is shown above 


Paneled mahogany walls, 
sound insulated ceiling, indi- 
rect lighting, air-conditioning, 
and five display cabinets for 
showing its products make this 
Crown Cork and Seal Com- 
pany’s room just about perfect 
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Where 
Business 
says 
Welcome 


Instead of the cold shoul- 
der, business gives the glad 
hand of welcome to visi- 
tors today, strives to send 
each one away feeling 
that he has been welcome 
and that it would be a 
pleasure to trade with 
such a good organization 
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In the reception room of the 
$300,000 sound insulated, air- 
conditioned United Air Lines 


office headquarters in Chicago, 
visitors are not only made wel- 


come—they are treated to a 
breath-taking display of aerial 
photographs which literally 
make you want to book yourself 
for a flight in one of the com- 
pany’s powerful new planes 
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Controlled temperature, light, noise, 
and dirt enable Simonds Saw and Steel 
to carry on office work in the same rooms 
where production machinery is whirring 
away. The new Simonds windowless, 
air-conditioned factory at Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts, attracts many visitors 
interested in new production methods 


Skilsaw, Inc., thriving Chicago portable electric tool manufac- 
turer, has grown so rapidly it has developed a habit of outgrowing 
factories. This customer-courtesy room in the company’s Chi- 
cago plant shows more than fifty different types of portable tools. 
Asphalt tile floors, indirect lighting are characteristic features 
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Business Finds Bigger 
Jobs for Controllers 


BY ROSCOE E. SEYBOLD, Vice President, Controller, 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company 


URING 19389 company after 
company reviewed its control- 
lership set-up. Companies which 
had not had a controller, either 
as an officer or an employee, cre- 
ated controllership positions and 
officerships. Weak spots were found 
and strengthened by boards of 
directors. In some instances the 
hands of the controller were 
strengthened, his duties defined, 
more authority given to him, and 
he was given access to the board 
of directors, either by being made 
a member of the board, or by being 
required to report to the board. 
We have heard a member of the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion say to controllers that “fun- 
damentally, the investor must rely 
upon your efforts and may look to 
the periodic review by independent 
auditors only as a sort of insur- 
ance. It is not too much to say 
that without an adequate system 
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of internal control, financial state- 
ments as we know them are im- 
Further, that “We 
Exchange 


possible.” 
(the Securities and 
Commission) have specifically stat- 
ed that the outside auditor may 
rely upon an internal system 
of audit provided he satisfy him- 
self that the system is in good 
working order.” 

We have heard the New York 
Stock Exchange say that “more 
emphasis should be placed on the 
responsibility of the controller and 
the assurance to him of adequate 
authority and facilities”; that 
“the scope of his (the controller’s) 
responsibilities should be fixed by 
the board of directors, and he 
should report periodically to them, 
in addition to making his cus- 
tomary reports to the operating 
management” ; that “the controller 
should sign the published financial 
statement of his company, even in 


those cases where the statements 
are accompanied by the report of 
the public accountant.” 

This is recognition, in its high 
est form, of the value and useful- 
ness of sound controllership 
recognition at the hands of busi 
ness, or government, and of thé 
New York Stock Exchange. It 
marks 1939 as important in the 
growth of controllership. 

There is another side to the pic 
ture. All seem to 


greater responsibilities than eve: 


agree that 


must be placed on the controlle: 
to protect corporate assets. 

As the controller emerged from 
the obscurity which, until a few 
years ago, almost completely en 
veloped him; as he became a per 
sonage; as a place was found fo. 
him in the average, sizable busi 
ness concern; as his status and 
duties were established ; as his au 
thority increased; as government 
and stockholders came to look to 
him for complete and accurate re 
ports and statements—new prob 
lems presented themselves with re 
spect to his relations with othe: 
officers and employees. These hav« 
been accentuated by the events of 
the past nine months. 

Chief among these problems is 
the attempt that is being made in 
some quarters to require that con- 
trollers report directly and exclu 
sively to boards of directors. This, 
it seems to me, is going to extremes. 
The effect of the introduction of 
such a procedure would be to lessen 
the value of controllers to man- 
agement. A middle road cours 
seems to be preferable, under which 
the controller would report to 
management and through the man 
agement to the board of directors 
Making the controller a membei 
of the board of directors is on 
course that is finding favor. Unde 
today’s practice the controller is 
management’s right-hand man. 
supplying currently the informa 
tion, accounts, statistics, and r« 
ports on which policy decisions 
both major and minor, are based 
Honest difference of opinion o 
major points can be settled with 
out engendering ill feeling. 
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ie Lines for Justance! 


HEN a new method or appliance is proposed, 

some business men hesitate to okay the proposal 
even though it will save money, because they are 
fearful they may not be able to find jobs for those 
whose labor would be saved. So they continue to 
address envelopes by hand, figure invoices in their 
heads, keep books in old-fashioned ledgers. They do 
things the traditional way, knowing full well that 
the increased expense is their plus contribution to 
the unemployment tax. 

But are they giving those employees a square 
deal? Are they giving industry a square deal? Are 
they giving their customers a square deal? The other 
evening one of the oil companies broadcast a program 
dramatizing early developments in the petroleum in- 
dustry. It enacted the wrecking of the first pipe line 
by a mob of teamsters who saw in it a threat to their 
jobs. Their reaction was traditional. All through in- 
dustrial history shortsighted men have bucked in- 
novation and improvement with attempted force. 

The teamsters swooped down on the pipe line 
which ran from the oil fields in Titusville to a re- 
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finery near by. They did a beautiful job of wreck- 
ing it. But they couldn’t wreck the need for piping 
oil, because it was one twenty-fifth cheaper than 
hauling it by team. Today 26,000 people are em- 
ployed in operating thousands of miles of pipe line. 
Today, thanks to pipe lines, oil is so cheap that it 
can carry a heavy tax and still save money on our 
fuel bills. Low prices, made possible by the introduc- 
tion of labor saving methods, have steadily opened 
up new markets for petroleum, and made new jobs 
at higher wages. Indeed, black gold has made more 
than its share of millionaires. It would be interesting 
to check this list of millionaires against the 400 
teamsters who swung a sledge at the Titusville wreck- 
ing party. It is a safe bet that many of the men 
who made big money building and operating pipe 
lines once hauled oil for a dollar a barrel at Titus- 
ville. Those who saw the wisdom of joining up with 
a new idea that you can’t beat had nothing to fear 
from the advent of the pipe line. The only ones who 
suffered were those who didn’t know you can’t stop 


progress.—E. W. 
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Export Manager — Gerente de Exportacion 
Wolverine Sales Book Co., Lansing, Mich. 


The original is used to acknowledge 
the commission and the duplicate as 
a remittance advice when finally paid 


ITH half the world at war or 

feverishly arming for war or 
sounding off about staying at war 
until the enemy cries, “Hold, 
enough,” it may seem silly to con- 
tinue publishing articles in AmErI- 
can Bustness about export prob- 
lems. Yet, while so much of our 
interest is in war problems at the 
moment, we must not overlook the 
undeniable fact that there are mil- 
lions of people at peace who in- 
tend to stay peaceful. Our exports 
to other American countries alone 
doubled between 1913, when our 
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Jk ia & 
(Ewing-Galloway Photo) 


H. Austin Lengs, export 
manager of the Oak Rub- 
ber Company, wanted to 
settle the question of 
whether or not the export 
department is better off 
to keep its own books, do 
its own billing, and ac- 
counting. Here are the 
answers he received when 
he asked export leaders 
about the puzzling ques- 
tion of export accounting 


Who Should Keep Books for 
The Export Department? 


exports to Latin America were 
only $339,000,000, and 1918 
when the figure had jumped to 
$728,000,000. While some of this 
increase was due to increased 
prices, there was, as everyone 
knows, a big increase in America’s 
foreign trade during the previous 
World War. 

How much our foreign trade will 
increase if this war continues and 
reaches the gigantic scale it reach- 
ed before no one knows, and as the 
editors of AMERICAN Bustness do 
not permit what they call “for- 
tune telling” in articles in this pub- 
lication, we will not attempt any 
predictions. Yet we do feel safe in 
asserting that this is no time for 


American manufacturers to lose 
interest in exporting because ther: 
are wars and rumors of wars 
abroad in the world. 

One of the problems which comes 
up whenever a company begins ex 
porting is whether or not the ex 
port department shall be manned 
and equipped as if it were a sepa 
rate business. Part of this prob 
lem is whether the export depart 
ment should be permitted to do its 
own accounting and record keep 
ing independent of the company’s 
usual accounting and record keep 
ing department. Some bitter bat 
tles have raged on this point. Usu 
ally the export manager feels thai 
no one in the regular accountin: 
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Seventy companies participated 
in this survey, and of these 
seventy thirty-five, exactly half, 
keep separate books for the ac- 
counts of the export department. 
Of these thirty-five maintaining 
separate records, fourteen keep 
complete records, and the other 
twenty-one keep only subsidiary 
records to supplement the records 
of the regular accounting depart- 
ment. However, sixty-three com- 
panies, or 90 per cent, feel that a 
record of expenses of the export 
department is 


absolutely neces- 


sary, and 


forty-three of the 
ua IN PTT TAT) Ld | seventy companies compile a sepa- 


Wy 
# j . 
; ‘hi wu i] rate profit and loss statement per- 


4 WYN 


in. 4 
i jf jj Nh Uapstaiiit: 
i a a i usin, 
ry A a li “eenges v 


taining only to the export activi- 
ties of their companies. 

Only twenty firms keep customer 
accounts in the export department, 
but fifty-one of these companies 
file for 
that 


have a credit immediate 


reference in department. 


MEMBER 
FOREIGN CREDIT 
INTERCHANGE BUREAU 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT 
THE OAK RUBBER COMPANY 
RAVENNA, OHIO 
To. —e 








Assuming you are agreeable to exchanging credit information with other American shippers, we request cooperation in giving your experience ' 


= | 1. Who sent an order on 


Address - pas = l 


— —_—_———} |_ 


terms 
2. Desires our agency 
All information will be regarded stnctly confidential without obligation on your part. 


Very sincerely yours, 
THE OAK RUBBER CO. 





MANNER OF PAYMENT 


| 
| 
+ 





department can be trusted with 
such a delicate matter 
ing draft instructions with all the 
necessary documents for a forcign 
shipment; and, of course, he de- 
clares that utmost familiarity with 
all foreign terms, strange names, 
and stranger customs is an abso- 


Discounts 
Days date draft _ Prompt and satsfactory 
Letter ot credit 


Days s aight draft 


Largest amount credit extended _ 
as prepar- 


Total amount now owing 





Slow but collectable 


Sight Draft Slow and unsatisfactory 


Amount past due ___ 








Other information _ 





Open Account Accepts C.0.D.’s promptly 





EXPERIENCE AS AGENT. _ Answer Yes o C.0.D. Account secured 





Satisfactory? Cooperates well? Deposit with or der Makes unjust claims 


Cash with order 





Collected by attorneys 


Active? Reliable? —_ 








lute necessity. |_| Account uncllecable 














Sales volume satisfactory for territory? 











But there are export managers 
who, though they insist on general 
supervision of export accounting 
are only too glad to let the general 
accounting department handle all 
accounting, billing, shipping, and 
other paper work. 

As a check on accounting prac- 


Careful in selection of customers? __ Other information 











WE WILL BE PLEASED TO RECIPROCATE AT ANY TIME. THANK YOU. 
Here is an unusually complete and comprehensive credit inquiry form which 
is being used successfully in gathering up-to-date information on foreign buyers 


successful export activities. The | Forty-one export departments do 


tices in export departments, a 
query containing several questions 
was sent to a number of leading 
manufacturers, well-known for 
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answers to these twelve questions 
tell the story of how accounting 
is, and may be, carried on in ex- 
porting companies. 


their own billing, while the regular 

accounting department does that 

job in twenty-nine companies. 
These companies handle their 
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agents’ problems in a variety of 

ys. Twenty-five reported that 
they paid commission following 
shipment of goods, while another 
twenty-five do not pay commission 
until after collections have been 
made. Thirty-eight companies keep 
agents’ commission accounts right 
in the export department, while the 
same number do not feel it neces- 
sary. Of the seventy, only four 
have 


ways. 


companies do not agents. 
Fifty-five companies keep records 
of their agents’ sales, but only 
forty-six feel it advisable to keep 
records of agency agreements, and 
still fewer departments (thirty- 
six) keep records of instructions 
sent to agents. 

As to export advertising activ- 
ity, forty-seven of these companies 
checked keep a budget record of 
advertising appropriation, while 
twenty-one seem to feel that such 
information will not be needed, and 
only sixteen, or about 23 per cent, 
keep their advertising in any way, 
in order to check returns. 

The answers to the first ques- 
tion indicate that the practice of 
keeping or not keeping a separate 
set of books in the export depart- 


ment is evenly divided among ex- 
port managers queried. This would 
seem to indicate that a large pro- 
portion of these exporting manu- 
facturers recognize that the ac- 
counting problems involved in ex- 
port are unlike those in domestic 
trade, or it may indicate that it is 
advantageous to have the control 
of export accounting separated 
from the domestic operations. 

The answers to the second ques- 
tion reveal the fact that of those 
who keep a separate set of books, 
fourteen keep complete accounts. 
This includes the few companies 
questioned which have corporate 
structures separate from the par- 
ent company. 

The fact that forty-three com- 
panies out of seventy compile a 
profit and loss statement for the 
export department means _ that 
complete records are kept, for such 
information cannot be compiled 
without them. It also shows that 
a relatively large proportion know 
exactly how profitable their export 
departments actually are. 

Answers to the twelfth ques- 
tion—*“Do you keep records of ex- 


port department expenses ?”’—are 


most illuminating. They reveal that 
sixty-three of these companies, or 
90 per cent, keep records of ex 
pense. The five who answered “no,” 
with one exception, keep no other 
export department records. This 
shows clearly that few export man 
agers operate their departments 
without some knowledge of thei: 
operating costs. 

The other questions were no! 
asked in order to obtain data on 
export policies and export pro 
cedure, but to obtain the opinions 
of export managers as to the rela 
tive importance of various types 
of records essential to keep unde: 
the control of the export depart 
ment. The returns indicate that o} 
all subsidiary records, the credi| 
file is considered the most essen 
tial. This is followed by technica 
control of billing, which illustrat 
the need of separate clerical pro 
cedure for the export department 
Records pertaining to the contro 
of and relations with agents o 
cupy a good share of the attentio: 
of export departments. This fac 
is also indicated by the quantity o! 
forms which were received pertain 
ing to these records. 





Harvard Report 


HE practice of management to 

pay chief executives a fixed sal- 
ary, supplemented by some sort of 
bonus based on the earnings, has 
been criticized as not being in the 
public interest by John Calhoun 
Baker, associate director of re- 
search in the Harvard School of 
Business Administration at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, 

The criticism was made in a 
monograph published by _ the 
school’s Bureau of Business Re- 
search. While it was directed par- 
ticularly at executives in retail 
businesses, the principle, Mr. 
Baker believes, applies to execu- 
tives in any type of business estab- 
lishment. 
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Mr. Baker indicates that many 
incentive compensation plans have 
been oversimplified, poorly adapted 
to the needs of the executives con- 
cerned and of their employers, and 
not understood by stockholders. 

He suggests that straight sal- 
aries, accompanied by pension 
plans or other arrangements for 
insuring personal security, often 
are to be preferred to the bonus 
plans and stock option contracts 
which have received considerable 
attention of late. 

Although bonus plans 
used widely by retail companies 
studied, on the average the 
amounts paid to officers by the 
twenty-three chain store com- 


were 


Challenges Bonus Plans 


panies differed noticeably from 
corresponding payments by tlx 
fifteen department and _ specialt\ 
store companies, being distinct] 
higher among the department and 
specialty stores, 

For example, in 1937, the presi 
dents of the department and sp: 
cialty stores typically received 
$75,000, while for the presidents of 
the chains under consideration tl 
average was only $40,000. I! 
should be remembered that all 
thirty-eight companies were liste: 
on the New York Stock Exchang 
and were substantially larger than 
the average retail establishmen' 

A corresponding difference is 
apparent when total executiv: 
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These Comptometers in Hygrade Sylvania’s General 


COMPTOMETERS 


eliminate ‘static from 
HYGRADE SYLVANIA 


figure work 


* Second largest U. S. manufacturer 
of radio tubes, third largest U. S. 
manufacturer of incandescent elec- 
trie light bulbs, the Hygrade Syl- 
vania Corporation of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts. knows the importance of 
efficiency in handling figure work. 
Says Mr. Frank A. Poor, Treasurer: 

“In our organization, it has al- 
ways been important that account- 
ing records of costs, sales, and profits 
he determined promptly and ac- 
curately, and that operating figures 
each month be compared with the 
budget at the earliest possible 
moment, 

“Hygrade Sylvania Corporation 


has been using Comptometers on 
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Accounting Office are used on sales accounting, taxes, profit-and-loss, analyses, ete. 


This operator is testing Hygrade Fluorescent Lamps for wattage, uniform brightness, 
color and physical defects. Hygrade Sylvania pioneered in development of fluorescent 


lamps, which represent an entirely new concept of lighting. 


this work for more than twenty 
years. Their high speed, flexibility, 
Controlled-Key and other exclusive 
accuracy safeguards enable us to 
prepare our various reports 
promptly and at low cost. 
“Furthermore, the many services 
rendered by the Comptometer 
organization are extremely helpful 
to us. Truly, the Comptometer plays 
an important part in the efficient 


conduct of our business.” 


For information on the applica- 
tion of “Comptometer Economy” to 
your own figure-work problems, and 
a demonstration on your own work, 
telephone your local Comptometer 
agency. Or write direct to Felt & 
Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1724 N. Paulina 


Street, Chicago, II. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 
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FOR 29 YEARS Marchant has remained unrivalled in 
its creation of the many features indispensable to any 
modern calculator... unrivalled in providing business 
with the truly efficient automatic figuring it so profit- 
ably employs. 

Marchant leads with these FIRSTS” 

in American commercial manufacture! 











...in producing a rotary-type calculator! 






...to make an electrically operated calculator! 





... with electric carriage shifting! 






... by years with electric dial clearance! 






-..and more “firsts” by Marchant: true figure dials for 
all 3 factors; automatic counter control; complete 
capacity carry-over; separate add and subtract 
bars; one hand keyboard control; “Silent Speed” 
continuously flowing dials and mechanism; automatic 
concurrent multiplication; etc., etc.... 









and now...Marchant again leads with 





--- Selective Carriage Control...that increases 
figure production by automatically tabulat- 
ing the carriage to next starting position... 
ready for instant operation...with or without 
simultaneous clearance of any or all dials! 











29th 
ved r 






29 YEARS of calculator ''firsts’’...29 years of 
concentration on the creation of finer calcula- 
tors...naturally Marchant dominates the fleld 
of figures in all 'round efficiency! 


MARCHANT 
 felend fpvcedd (CULATORS 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
Home Office: Oakland, California, U.S. A. 













Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations in all Principal Cities 








compensation is considered as a 

ry’ ° 
percentage of sales. The chain 
stores covered typically paid .4 
per cent of sales to executives in 


| 1929, and .3 per cent in 1937. Th 
| department and specialty stor 
| companies, on the other hand, paid 


.8 per cent in both 1929 and 1937 
It is interesting that the fiv 


_chains and three department and 


specialty stores which paid thei: 
presidents the most generously in 


| 1929 (all well over $100,000) re 


duced such payments drasticall) 
by 1937. The compensations o! 
each of the five chain store presi 


| dents were cut at least 60 pe 
| cent, and those of the three dc 
| partment and specialty store presi 
| dents at least 25 per cent, of thei: 


1929 incomes. 

In evaluating the wisdom o 
bonus payments, Mr. Baker con 
cludes: 

“A careful examination of th 
functions of executive officers sug 
gests that executive duties do 
not necessarily lend themselves t« 
measurable payments, which bonus 
plans presuppose. These functions 


| are to coordinate and direct cor 
| porate activities from a long-rang: 


and comprehensive point of view, 
rather than to stress annual prof 
its, to which bonus plans generally 


| are attached. If the exercise of 


good managerial judgment rather 
than immediate return is the ob 


| jective, then bonus plans may 


hinder rather than help.” 
According to Mr. Baker, thx 

primary justification for permit- 

ting executives to hold positions of 


| great power and for paying them 


liberally lies in their promotion of 
the economic interests of society. 
To serve these interests, an ex- 


| ecutive’s objectives should be to 
'furnish or distribute desirable 


goods and services at reasonab) 


| prices, to make profit which will 


compensate the owners of the busi 


| ness for the capital employed and 


the risks assumed, to provide 
means of livelihood for members 
of his organization at adequa' 
rates, and to perpetuate his co: 


| pany’s existence through the main- 


tenance of its solvency and hy 


| keeping its services and produc's 


abreast of the times. 
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THE GENERAL MOTORS LEADER 
LEADS THE PROCESSION AGAIN FOR °40 





Chevrolet, which leads in sales in General Motors and in the industry, 


presents its new 1940 line —brilliant successor to the fine Chevrolets 


which have led all other makes of cars in sales for eight out of the 


last nine years, including 1939. 


The leader leads again! ... 

Chevrolet, the General Motors leader—and 
the whole motor car industry’s leader in quality, 
in value and in sales—now gives the most power- 
ful expression it has ever given to Chevrolet 
leadership in the form of a brilliant new series of 
motor cars for 1940. 

Having led its field in car quality year 
after year—Chevrolet now is offering the biggest 
quality leader ever to bear the Chevrolet name. 


Having led the industry in car value over a 


<s & 


long period—Chevrolet now is building the great- 
est value leader ever produced by these factories. 

Having led the industry in car sales for eight 
out of the last nine years—Chevrolet now is 
acting to extend and increase its sales leadership 
by offering the most desirable motor car it has 
ever presented to the public. 


The new 1940 Chevrolet is on display at all 
Chevrolet dealers’. Eye it... try it... buy it 

. and convince yourself that ‘‘Chevrolet’s 
FIRST Again!’’ 


Eue It - Try It - Buy It ! 





CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Mofors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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, vate ” 
we'll give you another chan 


Hold back your salesmen, Pete. They’re not foolin’! 


Darn right they're not. That last advertising 
"economy" you authorized got 'em real sore! As 
Sales Manager, I've been trying for years to ex- 
plain why you've been cuttin' down on our busi- 
ness paper advertising that reaches the men we 
have to sell. But my excuses have sounded 
fishier each year. 


Did you explain that our big general campaign 

reaches everybody? 
Sure, but they got wise to that one long ago. 
It's swell stuff, but it doesn't take the place 
of telling our story to buyers and dealers 
through the business publications that talk 
their language. 


Well, perhaps we can put on one ortwo more business papers... 


One or two, my foot! You'd better hop back onto 
that window sill if you can't see why your 
salesmen and I need a good vigorous program of 
business paper advertising to back us up; adver- 
tising that reaches all of the men who influence 
purchases in our markets. And not just any 
business papers, either! We mean publications 
like the ones that belong to the A. B. P....well 
edited...doing such a real job of serving our 
markets that our prospects pay subscription cash 
to get 'em. Quit chiselin' on the small end of 
your budget. It's the part that does us the 
most direct, tangible good! 


Boys, I’m gonna let Pete here sit : rere 
down with our Ad Manager and yi she mi Ny 


cooper up the best business paper ; i 
schedule that a Sales Manager ever ae | ii 
put back of his crew. ii a 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 


Gites <tnens eumei 369 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK Seer eee eee 
sod publishing integrity 4LOOK FOR THETWO HALL-MARKS OF KNOWN VALUE terms of paid circulation 


ABP - ABC - ABP - ABC- ABP-ABC-ABP- ABC -ABP-ABC-ABP-ABC- ABP: ABC 
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Chicago Salesmen 
To “Sell” City 


ALESMEN for thirty-five large 
Chicago companies have already 
signed up as volunteer good-will 
ambassadors in the drive being con- 
ducted by the Chicago Association 
of Commerce to promote the Windy 
City. 

The Chicago Association of 
Commerce has recently perfected 
details of the Greater Chicago plan, 
and this work by more than three 
thousand salesmen in promoting 
Chicago is part of the plan. 

Other parts of the Greater Chi- 
cago plan include committees to de 
velop and stage some annual cele- 
bration which will in time, it is 
hoped, become as famous as the 
Mardi Gras of New Orleans, the 
Carnival of Roses of Pasadena, the 
Frontier Days Celebration of Chey- 
enne, and the Pendleton Round-Up. 

Commenting on this activity, 
Oscar G. Mayer, president of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, 
says, “For years Chicago has been 
neglecting the opportunity to capi- 
talize more extensively on its lake 
front and other facilities for big 
time sports and other special 
events. New Orleans, long ago, 
pointed the way with its Mardi 
Gras ; and now there are more than 
a dozen cities that annually spon- 
sor such events as the Frontier 
Days Celebration of Cheyenne, and 
Cotton Bowl meetings at Dallas. 

“Taking advantage of the city’s 
unusual summer climatic condi- 
tions, it is planned to end the pro- 
gram each year with a round robin 
of special events in July. These 
will be publicized nationally and 
may even include such attractions 
as a big country fair, like the Inter 
national Live Stock Show, for thos: 
coming from the agricultural dis 
tricts. It is our hope to make ow 
program so spectacular that th: 
larger crowd pulling dates will no! 
only prove self-liquidating, but, i! 
turn, carry the expense of smalle: 
and less popular undertakings.” 
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FAST, EFFICIENT... 
MORE COMPLETE 
THAN EVER! Other 
features of the 1940 
Super-Speed model are 
the new Type Bar Seg- 
ment Lock ... new Line 
Space Indicator ... new 
Card Holder... new Over- 
head Bail ....new Touch 
Selector and improve 

Tabulator Mechanism. 


a secretary 


an executive's ideal Ps economy and eff; : 


SUPERBLY DE- 
SIGNED FROM 
EVERY ANGLE! Yet 
there's more to the new 
LC Smith than its mod- 
ern appearance. There 
are many new typing aids 
... the new Automatic 
Margin Set... not a 
gadget, but a simpler, 


easier way to set margins. 


For demonstration call any L C 


SMITH & CORONA 
November, 1989 


TYPEWRITERS INC ° 


? > 
Ss — come 


.ensational triumph a typewriter desig, 


_ > 
€ Noy, 
{ruc ; 


Tomorrow's typewriter—today! A step beyond 
all others in modern, efficient designing ie. 
a step ahead in mechanical refinements and 
typing aids. 

Yet, basically this new model retains all the 
sound, trustworthy principles which have 
made the Super-Speed L C Smith the choice 
of exacting operators and successful business 


executives everyw here. 


THE NEW 1940 Sigaer Speed 
LC SMITH 


Smith branch or dealer. Booklet on request. 
ALMOND STREET, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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Business Favors Changing Depreciation 









Charge to Spur Modernization 


N THE last few years there has 

been a growing number of econo- 
mists and tax experts who insist 
that federal tax laws should be 
changed so as to encourage, rather 
than discourage, the moderniza- 
tion of America’s plant equipment. 

It is the contention of this 
group that this country will never 
get on a sound economic basis until 
the cost of manufactured articles 
to the consumer is brought down 
to a level which the consumer can 
afford to pay. This, obviously, can 
only be done through further sav- 
ings in the cost of production, the 
cost of administration, and the 
cost of distribution. The whole 
answer to the problem seems to lie 
in a more widespread use of mod- 
ern cost-cutting equipment, so that 
the low costs now prevailing in a 
few fully modernized plants can 
be extended to American industry 
as a whole. It is generally agreed 
that during the ten years of de- 
pression the majority of plants 
have not been able to follow 
through on their modernization 
programs, and at the present time, 
about 90 per cent of them are 
operating with obsolete, high-cost 
equipment. This out-of-date equip- 
ment has the effect of maintaining 
a needlessly high price level, which 
in turn reduces the consumer’s ca- 
pacity to buy the products of in- 
dustry. That in turn prevents in- 
dustry from employing as many 
people as it should, were it in a 
position to sell in larger volume. 

So we see that this matter of 
bringing down the cost of manu- 
factures is one of broad national 
interest, and it is for that reason 
that these economists and account- 
ants believe the congressional com- 
mittees now holding hearings to 
formulate a federal tax program 
for 1940 should explore the pos- 
sibilities of tax reform that would 
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create employment, rather than 
unemployment. It is their idea that 
this can be accomplished by per- 
mitting taxpayers to charge off ex- 
penditures for new cost-cutting 
equipment against the operations 
for the year in which the equip- 
ment was purchased, rather than 
to spread it over the life of the 
equipment as is done now. Such a 
rule, it is argued, would encourage 
management to spend money for 
plant modernization. 

To determine how business felt 
about this proposal, AMERICAN 
Business queried 2,000 business 
men. These 2,000 taxpayers were 
carefully selected from all walks of 
business. They represented manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, service or- 
ganizations, publishers, and every 
group using business equipment. 
An analysis of the returns shows 
that 47 per cent favor such a 
change in the tax laws ; 34 per cent 
did not favor such a change, most- 
ly on the grounds that the gov- 
ernment needed the revenue to bal- 
ance the federal budget; 19 per 
cent were undecided. 

Another question AMERICAN 
Bustness asked taxpayers was 
what other changes did they think 
should be made in our present fed- 
eral tax set-up in 1940 to give busi- 
ness tax relief, and thereby assist 
it to modernize plant and equip- 
ment. As might be expected there 
was a difference of viewpoints on 
this question. About half of those 
replying stated that if Congress 
devised some plan for reducing 
business taxes they would employ 
more people in their business. This 
indicated that nearly one out of 
every two companies have to hold 
down their payrolls in order to 
pay federal taxes. In other words, 
their profits are so close current 
taxes cannot be paid out of earn- 
ings, but must be met by payroll 








savings. On the question of what 
should be done to remedy this situ- 
ation the following vote was re- 


corded: 


Reduce federal spending . . 21 per cent 


Simplify the tax structure . 12 per cent 
Exclude surplus profits tax . 9 per cent 
Eliminate social security 
a oe 4 per cent 
Spread losses further . . . . 4 per cent 


Increase base of income taxes 2 per cent 
Eliminate nuisance taxes . . 1 per cent 


On the direct question, however, 
of what taxes do you favor to 
raise additional revenue, should 
more tax money be needed to bal- 
ance the federal budget, business 
men favored broadening the base 
of the income tax. Twenty-five per 
cent favored upping the tax on in- 
dividual incomes and reducing the 
exemption; 19 per cent favored a 
federal tax on manufacturers. It 
should be noted, however, that these 
replies were based on adding new 
taxes. On the question of what 
changes do you think should be 
made to give business tax relief 
and still provide the present in- 
come from taxation, 78 per cent 
favored broadening the income tax 
base so more voters would be made 
conscious of federal spending. 

Another sore point with business 
men are the numerous nuisance 
taxes which involve all sorts of 
record keeping. Fifty-five per cent 
of those who replied to this survey 
indicated they favored supplant 
ing these taxes with some sort of 
federal sales tax, but exempting 
food and clothing. There seemed 
to be a widely held view that the 
whole tax structure could be sim 
plified by absorbing all the various 
state sales taxes into a uniform 
national sale tax, a portion of th 
income from which could be ai 
located to the different states for 
relief purposes. 
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HERE’S THE No. 1 GIFT 
FOR YOUR No. 1 
CUSTOMERS! 





SPARKLET SYPHON 


SPARKLET is the world-famed automatic 
maker of sparkling club soda. Presto—and 
it converts plain water into fizzy soda—a 
quart at a time at half the cost, No more 
storage problem, no more “empties’’ nui- 
sance, no more shortage! Handsome, stream- 
lined—SPARKLET is the unique gift for 
special Christmas giving. Write today for 
details to 


SPARKLETS CORPORATION 
1206 So. Grove St. Irvington, N. J. 














1 Gift Unique and Individual 


PERSONALIZED 
GOLF BALLS 


The finest ball in golf — individually 
stamped with the player’s name and 
attractively packed in Xmas _ colors. 
One Dozen ........ $5.00 
Half Dozen ........ $3.00 
Send list of names today, and enclose 
check. 48-hour delivery. 


TODD GOLF BALL CO. 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 





ANTA CLAUS has no better patron 

than business. Many companies spend 
tremendous sums in buying Christmas 
presents for customers, or for employees 
and employees’ families. One big rubber 
company has bought as many as 5,000 
dolls at a time for its annual Christmas 
party. Another company buys several 
thousand boxes of cigars each Christmas, 
while still another company assigns one 
man to the gift buying activity each 
October and keeps him busy right up to 
Christmas Eve. 

Thus, in every office about the time this 
magazine reaches its subscribers, there is 
the annual befuddlement as to what to 
give good customers this Christmas. And 
there is the problem of the salesmen and 
the employees. Shall the top rank sales- 
men receive the same gifts as the sales 
man who is just one jump ahead of his 
walking papers? Shall the old employee 
with a twenty-year service record be 
treated exactly the same as the Johnny 
come-lately on whose employment card 
the ink is scarcely dry? 

Here are a few rules decided on as a 
permanent policy by one company: Liquor 
will never be used as a Christmas present. 
Believe it or not, some men do not drink 
and resent the gift of liquor. No gift 
shall ever be so expensive that it looks as 
if it is an attempt to bribe the buyer. No 
gift shall ever be sent to the buyer's home 
or private address, because secrecy will 
not be tolerated. Cigars will not be used 
except where salesmen report the cus- 
tomer to be a cigar smoker. There will be 
three classes of gifts for customers. The 
one hundred largest customers will receive 
one type of gift. The bulk of the customers 
whose purchases are regular and whose 
accounts are in good condition will receive 
another gift; and the small customers, oc 
casional buyers, and newest customers 
will receive an inexpensive remembrance 

The great majority of companies give 
the same Christmas gifts to all employees, 
so that there can be no thought of favorit 
ism. Special awards or remembrances for 
long service are handled as a bonus or as 
a special individual case 

Care should be taken in giving Christ 
mas gifts to customers and employees 
that the recipients do not get the idea 
that it is merely mechanized giving, rather 


than a true expression of good-will. 


Remington Rand Close-Shavers 
are priced from $7.50 to $14.75 in 
deluxe gift packaging. Allshavers 
have the exclusive “‘dual-action” 


Diamond Brand cutting head. 


...A REMINGTON 
RAND Close- Shaver 


GIVE A ZIPPO 


AND BE REMEMBERED 
MORE OFTEN...... 


Nos $00 
ONG after other gifts are forgotten Zipro 
will make you remembered many times : 
lay. The Zippo always works, everytime, anc 
will light even pipes in the strongest 
It is only lighter with a genuine 
Gua te That’s why Zippo is 
most acceptable gifts you can 
Vo. 355 Silverlike Chrome Case 
simile of any signature $38.50. 
Plain $2.50, 
Vo. 300 Two-tone Chrome Case with 
sonal monogran nliaid in color $ 
200 Plain $2.00. 
EXECUTIVES ATTENTION: A iPro. with 
your firm s 
insignia, trade mark, or product faithfully 
eproduced in color (embossed, inlaid or 
engine turned) will answer your all-year 
ift problem 
@ WRITE FOR QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 


ZIPPO MFG. CO., Dept. AB, BRADFORD, PA. 
New York Office: 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 











A Dartuell Product @ 


A PERSONAL RECORD BOOK MAKES 
A Perfect Gift 


THIS YEAR especially you will want to remember—in a way which will not be 













misunderstood—those associates, customers, and salesmen who contributed to 






your progress this year. Competition next year will be keener than ever, and 





the good-will of those upon whom you depend will be especially important. 







On the facing page you will find described two Personal Record Books by Dartnell 
which will be particularly acceptable this year. They are beautifully, yet not 






extravagantly, bound. They are a personal help which those for whom they are 






intended will find useful all through 1940. No other book contains the reference 






data which these 1940 books include; no other book serves the user in as many 





useful ways. Gold stamped with individual name on the front cover they make 






an intimate personal gift that will be truly appreciated. 











Three regulation bindings—imported red morocco with gold 


edges; black sheepskin with gold edges and leatherette with 






stained edges. A slight additional charge for stamping names 
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TH HEU... 





BY J. K. LASSER, C. P. A. 


J th Worth 


A few nights before the fifteenth of March you may be 
cussing yourself for some of the things you did not do 
as you struggle with your income tax problems. Here 
are suggestions to aid both corporate and individual 
taxpayers in preparing their income tax returns for 1939 


HE approach of the end of the year suggests the 

need of careful study of transactions for the year 
n order to insure completion of the steps necessary 
‘o produce the lowest possible income tax for 1939. 
Our law always permits taxpayers to obtain the most 
economical base if they will take the approved meas- 
ures required to reduce their taxes. 


With less than two months left in the year, and 
particularly because we have seen so many changes 
in law and decisions in 1939, it seems appropriate to 
devote this letter to a review of some of the more 
important steps that must be accomplished before 
December 31 if economies in taxes to be paid to the 


government are sought. 


The New Three-Year Taxing Period 


1. In calculating 1939 taxes, corporations earn- 
ing more than $25,000 are allowed a reduction of 
21% per cent in tax for dividends paid in 1939. It is 
not necessary that dividends be paid in cash. There 
are many other procedures which are acceptable if 
cash is not available or it is not expedient to pay 
cash. Dividends may be paid in any kind of corporate 
property or in corporate obligations. Some kinds of 
stock dividends are also useful. In addition, the law 
contains the right to secure the consent of the stock- 
holders that they be taxed for the receipt of a divi- 
dend even though they do not actually get it. Any 
one of these, or a dozen other processes, is acceptable 
and gives the corporation a credit of 21% per cent of 
the dividends, if the stockholder receives the distribu- 
tion and pays his tax upon it. 


2. The 1939 return is the last in which companies 
will get a credit of 214 per cent for amounts used to 
pay certain kinds of debts (notes, bonds, debentures, 
etc., but not open accounts) which were in existence 
at the end of 1987. However, it is essential for cor- 


porations to pay the obligations before the close of 


November, 1989 


the year if they are to secure the credit. There seems 
to be no definite prohibition against borrowing the 
money to pay the 1937 debt—if that is possible and 
economical. 


3. The Treasury Department is now emphatically 
enforcing the surtax upon corporations improperly 
accumulating surplus. It is a very severe impost that 
runs up to 35 per cent on retained income. Obviously, 
it is essential that corporations declare a reasonable 
amount of their earnings (at least 70 per cent) unless 
they can readily satisfy the government that it is 
absolutely essential that the earnings be retained in 
their possession, (See page 37, October issue of 
AMERICAN BusImnEss. ) 


4. The new law permits all business (even if not 
incorporated) to carry into 1940 any losses sustained 
in the actual operation of a business in 1939. The 
losses in 1989 may also be carried over to 1941 if 
they exceed the profits in 1940. The change in the 
law generally places business upon a basis in which 
it is taxed upon its profits for a three-year—rather 


than a one-year period. If losses in one year are 
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greater than profits in the next two years, no tax is 
paid. Obviously, so sweeping an alteration in the law 
will have a material effect upon the transactions of 


the last couple of months of 1939, Business can, for 


Gifts, Subsidiaries and Bad Debts 


5. Sometimes corporations make gifts to charities 
at the close of the year. The rule today is that the 
contributions must actually be paid if the corpora- 
tion expects to secure the deduction. Accrual of the 


debt is meaningless. 


6. Under the present law it is still possible for ¢ 
corporation owning a subsidiary to liquidate the sub- 
sidiary into the parent company without incurring 
tax when the parent owns over 80 per cent of the 
stock of the subsidiary. We do not know how long 
the grant will last. A number of tax people feel that 
it is highly advisable to complete liquidations of sub- 


sidiaries before the step involves a tax. 


7. The new law permits businesses in an unsound 
financial condition to acquire their own obligations at 
a discount without incurring a taxable profit. That, 


too, is a gift which may not last, and it is essential 


New Ruling on Inventory Taxing 


11. New rules this year permit the use in 1939 of 
the so-called “last in—first out” method of inven- 
tory. With advancing commodity prices, experts 
assert that the new basis is extremely helpful to 
avoid high taxes in 1939. The basis may be used in 
1939 without serious adjustment of prior tax re- 
turns. If companies have dealt in commodities that 
have moved up in the last couple of months, it may 
be wise to study the provisions of the new law. 


12. The law as to capital losses deductible by cor- 
porations changes radically in 1940. Only $2,000 on 
capital losses are allowable in 1939, but the full 
losses are deductible in 1940 if the asset has been 
owned for more than eighteen months. Obviously, it 
may be wise to defer sales of capital assets until 
1940. 


13. In the case of corporations more than 50 per 
cent of whose stock is owned by an individual or his 
family, it is essential to recognize the existing rule 
that interest or compensation or any other expense 
items due to stockholders and claimed as deductions 








instance, proceed safely in its disbursement for pro 


motion of sales with the assurance that if results are 


not secured in 1939, any loss incurred will be de 
ducted in 1940. 





that corporations consider the economies incidental 


to the acquisition of their obligations. 


8. Bad debts must actually be charged off th 
books before the end of the year if any business 


proposes to claim the deduction. 


9. Where employees’ accounts are charged off be 
cause they are uncollectible or are forgiven, an) 
business must recognize that the Treasury may clain 
the amounts are income to the employees. That ofte: 
creates difficulties with employees. Experience teache: 
us that the write-off must be understood by the em 


ployee before the year end. 


10. Corporation minutes should substantiate and 
approve any reasonable compensation paid to officers 
Difficulties may arise if the entire record is not defi 


nitely set out in the minutes. 


by the corporation in 1939 must be paid to the stock 
holder within 1939 or two and one-half months there 


after. 


14. Where a business makes its report upon a cash 
basis, it is essential that it actually pays its bills for 
expenses before the year end. Sometimes that means 
that money must be borrowed to effect payment of 
expense bills if the largest possible deduction is 


sought. 


15. Where the accrual basis is used by a business. 
it is extremely important to consider carefully al! 
the deductions available by accrual of obligations. 
Interest and payrolls are often forgotten. 


16. One trend of decisions in the year suggests 
careful review of income produced by recoveries 0! 
bad debts or other losses charged off in prior years. 
If the charge-off was made in a year in which a con 


pany had a loss and only served to increase the loss, 


then the recovery may not be taxable income in 1933). 
(See page 34, September issue of American Busi 
NESS. ) 
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17. Some expenses of a business can be controlled 


repairs, advertising, etc. Obviously, it is necessary 


1. Interest cannot be claimed as a payment unless 
t is an actual disbursement (if you are on a cash 
asis). For instance, interest on life insurance loans 
s no longer deductible merely because the insurance 
‘ompany increases the amount of the loan to you on 
their books. You must actually pay them and then 
nerease the loan by a new borrowing. 


2. Contributions must also be paid. A deduction 


a 


not obtained by the delivery of notes or promises. 


3. Contributions may be made in securities which 
have appreciated without incurring taxable gain. If 
one desires to make a $5,000 contribution and owns 
stock which cost $100 and is now worth $5,000, he 
may deliver it as a contribution of $5,000 without 
incurring a tax on the appreciated value. 


4. The rules as to trading in securities which ap- 
plied in 1938 still hold in 1939, and must be carefully 
observed by those traders in securities who seek to 
minimize taxes for 1939. They may be briefed as 
follows : 

a. Gains on capital assets held for 18 months 
or less are included at 100 per cent; those held 
from 18 to 24 months, at 66 2/3 per cent and 
those held over 24 months, at 50 per cent of the 
gain. The law gives the greatest advantage to 
the sale of securities which have been held for 
more than 24 months. 


b. Losses on securities held for eighteen 
months or less are deductible only from gains of 


How You Can Reduce Your Income Tax 





that each business consider when it can best use the 


deduction. 





similar assets; losses from sales of capital 
assets in the other two groups mentioned above 
are similarly first deductible from the gains in 
these groups but then 66 2/3 per cent or 50 
per cent of the net loss (loss less gains) may 


be deducted from income. 


ce. There is, however, an alternative procedure 
in which the long term gains or losses are taxed 
at 30 per cent. In the case of a gain, the lower 
of the two bases secured is the taxable amount. 
In the case of long term losses, the highest tax 


produced is the one you pay. 


d. If one has transactions in capital assets, 
it is advisable to make delivery before the end 
of the year even though current rulings suggest 


that it is not necessary to do it. 


e. Gain or loss on security transactions can 
be minimized by identifying the securities sold 
before the end of the year. In this way, you 
can obtain the largest loss or the lowest gain, as 
the case may be. If you do not identify the se- 
curities sold, the first lot purchased will be 


deemed the first lot sold. 


f. Under current rules transfer taxes may be 
termed ordinary deductions rather than an addi- 
tion to purchase price or deduction from sales 
price of a capital asset. It is often advisable 


to consider the effect of the taxes on the sales. 






What About That Worthless Stock? 


5. There is still considerable difficulty in the case 
of worthless stock of corporations. Where one owns 
stock believed to have become worthless this year it 
is still highly advisable that it be sold at any price 
that can be secured in the open market in order to 
avoid controversy as to the year when the stock be- 


came worthless. 


6. Where a husband and wife have their own in- 
come and deal in securities, they should always calcu- 
late the manner in which they will make their returns. 
It may be highly advantageous for a husband or 
wife to file either joint or separate returns depend- 


ing upon their income. Transactions to be made in 





November, 1939 


the latter part of the year may govern the procedure 
to be used. 


7. Where there is receipt of contingent compensa- 
tion, we have had considerable controversy as to the 
date the compensation is taxable. It is, therefore, 
highly advisable that the contingencies be eliminated 
or stipulated before the end of a year. 


8. Losses resulting from sales to members of one’s 
family are disallowed under our current law. How- 
ever, it does not bar losses in sales to in-laws, cousins, 
close friends, or business relations. Naturally, though, 
such transactions in 1939 must be actual, bona fide, 


and complete. 
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Improve... 


CREDITS 
COLLECTIONS 
AND SALES 


—through use of ICC Acceptances, 
a new bill of exchange now being 
employed by sixty nationally known 
manufacturers. The ICC plan elimi- 
nates collection fees of banks, pro- 
vides paper that can be discounted 
at regular rates of banks, improves 
installment collections, collects past 
due accounts, and, in general, im- 
proves credits, collections and sales. 
A printed report giving complete details 
of the ICC plan, including samples of 
forms used and data revealing how vari- 
ous companies are applying the plan, will 
be sent to any executive on receipt of 


25 cents, coin or stamps. Send for a copy 
today. Ask for the ICC report. 


The Dartnell Corporation 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 

















Build more business with a House 
Organ. Keep in touch with sales- 
men, branch offices and custom- 
ers. Our prices are very low be- 
cause we specialize. 26 years of 
experience. Free samples and 
particulars. 
PIM. The National Publishers Press 
523 Uttawe, N. W., Grand Rapids, Michigan 





CAN YOU USE EXTRA CHECKS? 


Our Mass Mailer clients do not compete with 
you but will be glad to send you substantial 
checks — through us — for addressing their 
empty envelopes or stuffed mail to YOUR lists 
(if they are responsive). YOU can PROFIT! 


Send us full details on YOUR lists TODAY! 


MOSELY SELECTIVE LIST SERVICE 
230 Congress St. Dept. AB-11 Boston, Mass. 











Taking the Guesswork 


Out of Radio 


FTER three years of experi- 
mental and laboratory work, 
the Nielsen Radio Index, much dis- 
cussed mechanical measuring device 
for recording radio stations turned 
on and the hours radio receivers are 
in use, is emerging from the test 
stage and reaching the point where 
actual reports on radio reception 
will be available. 

Basis of the service is a small de- 
vice called the Audimeter which is 
attached to radio receivers to rec- 
ord on a tape the stations turned 
on. Tapes are picked up each 
month by fieldmen, turned in to 
A.C, Nielsen Company’s headquart- 
ers in Chicago where accountants 
check the tapes, decode them, and 
transfer the data from the tapes 
to tabulating machine cards by 
means of key punch machines. 

Once the cards are punched with 
the information from the tapes 
which have recorded every tuning 
and every turning off or on of a 
receiver for every hour of the day 
or night for approximately a 
month, it is possible to prepare re- 
parts showing a wide variety of 
facts concerning listening habits. 

Some of the data furnished by 
Audimeter figures are the holding 
power of programs and the minute- 
by-minute radio habits of people 
through an entire program. This 
information should be helpful to 
continuity writers in gauging the 
best time for each part of a pro- 
gram. The audience turnover for a 
period of several weeks can be 
checked to show how many families 
listen over four weeks, six weeks, 
three months, etc., as well as the 
station coverage and station rank- 
ings within specified areas. If one 
station covers an area, why employ 
a second station to do the same 
job? The type of audience specific 
programs attract can be checked 
by the Audimeter, by notations as 
to the kind of home each tape 


comes from. Perhaps one progra: 
is heard by the upper economi 
class, while another appeals to 
goodly percentage of foreign popu 
lation. Advertising appeals can be 
directed to the type of audience 
that is known to exist for a certain 
program. 

So far the company has installed 
Audimeters in only a few hundred 
homes in a limited area. But thes: 
Audimeters, which have been in use 
for about a year, have already 
furnished information which prom 
ises to upset many preconceived 
notions about the listening habits 
of Americans, and which threatens 
to upset some of the alleged facts 
furnished by other surveys. 

As yet it has not been determined 
how many homes will have to be 
equipped with Audimeters to guar- 
antee an accurate report of na 
tional listening habits, but earl) 
tests, according to a statement of 
an official of the company, indicate 
that a surprisingly small number 
of Audimeters, properly distributed 
among different strata of the pop 
lation according to population a 
income classes, will enable the co: 
pany to compile reports to within 
1 per cent plus or minus of co 
plete accuracy. 
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Spinners Association Publishes 
feok About Southern Workers 


Stung by the various books 
d plays which insinuate that 
: South is populated almost 
exclusively with characters such 
as the unfortunate, but lusty, 
Jeeter Lester of Tobacco Road, 
the Southern Combed Yarn 
Spinners Association has re- 
cently published Faces We See, 
uivertised as a “new kind of 
story about the South.” It is 
all about southern mill folks. 
Presenting page after page of 
pictures showing southern mill 
folks at work and at play, at 
school, attending football and 
baseball games, going hunting, 
fishing, working in their flower 
gardens, the book presents am- 
ple evidence, if and where it 
may be needed, to prove that 


the Jeeter Lesters have no place 
in the mill villages of the South. 

Page after page of pictures 
show the mills in operation, and 
tell how the members of the 
association use about one-half 
the entire domestic crop of long 
staple cotton. There is a page of 
tables showing the progress of 
wages and hours since 1900, 
when employees worked 72 
hours a week and drew as little 
as 6 cents an hour. The same 
type of employee now is paid 
from 25 to 40 cents an hour and 
works but 40 hours a week. 

Mildred Gwin Barnell wrote 
the book and Bill Baker, of the 
North Carolina Department of 
Conservation and Development, 
made the pictures. 


Three Personnel Policies 


HERE are three types of personnel policies: First, 
the ostrich type, head in sand, neck stuck out, trust- 
ing that everything will blow over; second, the sleeping 
dog kind, much pussyfooting around, hoping that the 
dog won’t wake up, that he won’t bite if he does; and 


third, the chanticleer type; a chanticleer has something 


to say and says so in a clear voice. 

Job satisfaction is greatly increased and public rela- 
tions enhanced when employees have an opportunity to 
acquaint themselves with company objectives, methods, 


and results. 


Better understanding between management and em- 
ployees means leading instead of bossing, teaching instead 


of telling, listening more, talking and arguing less, more 
frankness, less diplomacy. Start with trust in place of 
suspicion, understanding instead of logic. Interpret and 
feel, don’t jump to conclusions. Advance discussions and 
agreements are the modern substitute for arbitrary 
orders. It costs more to correct than to prevent. Respon- 
sibilities make for better thinking than do rights. Over 
all, and through all, the spirit of friendliness.—WaLrTeEr 
Dierz, personnel relations manager, Western Electric 


Company. 


November, 1939 


The Westinghouse 
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Westinghouse Tells Where 
The Sales Dollar Goes 


Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company has 
made available the distribution 
of its 1938 sales dollar to vari- 
ous agencies. From every dollar 
42 cents was paid out to em- 
ployees in the form of wages 
and salaries, and 28.7 cents was 
used for raw materials. 

Of the remaining 29.3 cents, 
5 cents was spent for advertis- 
ing, publications, and various 
selling expenses. Four and a 
half cents was paid to the gov- 
ernment for taxes, and 4.7 cents 
was salted away to take care 
of depreciation. 

Employee benefits, annuities, 
group insurance took another 
2.9 cents, and rents, insurance, 
power, fuel, water, and other 
utilities ate up an even 2 cents of 
every dollar. Transportation 
charges amounted to 2.8 cents, 
and the remainder—5.5 cents— 
was divided between stockhold- 
ers who received 4.2 cents in 
dividends, and the surplus fund 
which was increased by 1.3 
cents, 

Westinghouse received some- 
what more than $160,000,000 in 
1938, and in order to show both 
employees and customers how 
this money was used, a colored 
chart, showing the dollar cut up 
pie-like, was published. This il- 
lustration shows vividly that the 
greatest part of the dollar goes 
for operating expenses—pay- 


rolls, raw materials, upkeep, 
etc., and that the so-called 
“capitalist” or the investor gets 
no more than a small share of 
every dollar taken in. 

This company has also an- 
nounced that within the last 
decade its workers have added 
three-quarters of a billion dol- 
lars worth of wealth to the 
world. After processing the 
raw materials used in the last 
ten years—steel, copper, mica, 
cotton, lumber, etc.—the fin- 
ished products have been worth 
$759,069,000 more. That is, 
Westinghouse believes that it 
has created that much wealth 
for the world from its products, 
its taxes, interest, and replace- 
ment provisions over and above 
what existed before 1928. Water, 
coal, gas, freight and postage 
services expended in producing 
products were not considered as 
created wealth. 

Of this $759,069,000 created 
wealth, employees received as 
wages and salaries $667,703,000 
or 87.9 cents of every dollar. 
Group insurance premiums and 
annuity trust fund payments 
amounted to $17,166,000, or 2.2 
cents of each dollar, and Social 
Security taxes of 2.3 cents of 
each dollar were paid out, bring- 
ing the total of the employees’ 
participation in the wealth pro- 
duced to 92.4 cents of every 
dollar. 
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Goodyear Reduces Prices to Aid 
Sound Economic Recovery 


Hailed as an unusually sound 
and effective public and cus- 
tomer relations move, the re- 
cent campaign conducted by 
P. W. Litchfield, president of 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company, has created consider- 
able comment among business 
men everywhere. 

Announcing in‘full page news- 
paper advertisements: “We 
stand against unwarranted price 
increases,” the company spread 
news of a price reduction to 
take effect November 1, 1939. 

Part of the company’s state- 
ment read: “In the year im- 
mediately before us, American 
industry must face a_ special 
responsibility. It is the respon- 
sibility of taking a long-range 
rather than a short-range view 
of the recovery now at hand. 

“If that recovery is to be dur- 
able—if this country is really 
to go forward—industry needs 
to set itself to contribute more 
largely than ever to the economy 
of plenty on which the America 
we know has been built. That is 
no easy job—for the economy of 
plenty is based upon lower, no 
higher, prices, on more and bet- 
ter things at lower prices for 
more people. 
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“And powerful forces are at 
this time working the other way. 
Stimulated by war, demand for 
raw materials is increasing. Al- 
most inevitably prices will fol- 
low. Since August this year, raw 
materials as a group have ad- 
vanced close to 10 per cent— 
many, including rubber, are up 
as much as 25 per cent. The 
natural tendency will be for 
prices to rise—including the 
prices of ‘consumer goods,’ the 
products the public buys and 
uses. 

“This is the responsibility— 
the challenge—American indus- 
try must meet, and it rests most 
heavily on the leaders in every 
field. It is not a new challenge— 
but it takes on new importance 
now. 

“Goodyear has sought to meet 
it in the past by developing a 
wide range of tires to fit every 
pocketbook. Today, it under- 
takes to meet it by bolder 
means. 

“With prices of crude rubber 
and other materials needed in 
tire manufacture rising, Good- 
year nevertheless proposes to 
enter 1940 with definitely lower 
prices on every tire this com- 
pany makes. 


“We believe the reasons en- 
abling these lower prices de- 
serve careful examination. There 
can be no lasting serviceability 
to the public, to stockholders, 
or to employees in prices pared 
at the risk of a company’s 
economic stability. A price re 
duction to be serviceable, must 
also be sound. And so, months 
ago, we addressed ourselves to 
the job of lowering costs, as an 
essential precursor to lowering 
prices. 

“The first step was to take, as 
our yardstick on production ex- 
pense, the cost sheets of the new- 
est and most efficient of all our 
factories throughout the coun- 
try. With those figures before 
us, we aimed for the same effi- 
ciency in all our plants. 

“Next we took a look at ad- 
ministrative and_ distribution 
costs—streamlined our sales op- 
erations, consolidated branches 
and depots, realigned territories 
—setting up eight major bulk 
distributing centers, principally 
in plant towns, to serve the 
whole United States. 

“It wasn’t a simple job or a 
quick one, but its thoroughness 
is exampled by facts.” 


Urges Employees 
To Set Example 
For Beginners 


In a booklet to guide new em- 
ployees of the Chicago Mail 
Order Company it is stated that 
“older employees are expected 
to set an example of courtesy 
and cheerfulness to _ those 
around them. They should be 
especially obliging to new em- 
ployees, assisting them in every 
possible way, answering their 
questions promptly and com- 
pletely.” 

The booklet, pocket size 
(cover is reproduced above), 


printed in one color, tells about 
the history and the growth of 
the company, shows a cut-away 
picture of the plant to show 
where each department is situ- 
ated, and all the necessary i 
formation concerning pay day 
hours of work, recreation roon 
vacations, holidays, library, cor 
pany cafeteria, credit unio 
suggestion plan, group insur 
ance, employee purchases a: 
discounts. 


Chain Store Man 
Feted for Public 
Relations Job 


Governor Luren D. Dicki 
son of Michigan, J. C. Penne 
chairman, J.C. Penney Compar 
and other notables joined in : 
claiming Emery E. Freema 
manager of the J. C. Pen: 
store at Mount Pleasant, Mic! 
gan, the “Community Builder 
the Year.” 

He was presented with 
check for $100 and a bror 
plaque by Godfrey B. Lebh 
editor of Chain Store Age, 
recognition of his services to t 
community which included suc 
activities as the presidency 
the Chamber of Commerce a: 
active work in behalf of th 
American Red Cross, B: 
Scouts, American Legion, R 
tary, Parent-Teachers, an 
many special civic and church 
projects. 


Advertise to Aid 
Public Relations 
lirges Knisely 


Commenting on manuf 
turers who stop advertising 
when they have all the ord: 
they can fill, Stanley A. Knis¢ 
of the Associated Busine 
Papers, writes: “It is likely tha 
most manufacturers will admi 
that, even though their pla 
are humming and they are a 
to keep all of their people busy 
at good wages, they have 
discontinued their employee 
lations activities against 
day when things slow down 
discontent produces str 
threats and other labor pr 
lems. If they are continu 
such activities, why in the na 
of all that’s sensible should 
they continue public relati 
activities by advertising to t/ 
customers and prospects?” 
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“Cat's” Vacations 
Include Hourly 
Workers 


According to an announce- 
nent just released by B. C. 
Heacock as president, Cater- 
yillar Tractor Company will 
pay to all hourly paid employees 
i “vacation payment” which will 
be equal to 4 per cent of the 
previous year’s earnings. If an 
employee becomes separated 
from the payroll before such 
payment becomes due, an 
umount computed on the same 
basis as the vacation payment 
vill be paid as a separation pay- 
nent. 

Beginning in 1940 the com- 
yany plans to shut down the 
lant for two weeks each sum- 
uer, requiring all employees, ex- 
‘ept a few needed to maintain 
skeleton service to customers, to 
take vacations at the same time. 

So that there will be no need 
for a misunderstanding of this 
plan the company issued in 
October 1939 a small booklet 
describing every phase of the 
plan to employees. 


Suggestion Plan 
Brings 8,664 
Ideas 


During the first six months of 
its operation the Illinois Central 
Employees Suggestion System 
brought a total of 8,664 sugges- 
tions, with awards totaling 
%4,498 being made to employees 
who turned in acceptable ideas. 
Chere were a total of 388 
iwards for good ideas accepted 
by the award committee. 

Of this total of 388 awards, 
the members of the general 
fice staff ranked highest 
ind received 158 awards. Many 
money and labor saving sugges- 
tions were made, one of them 
ing to buy typewriter ribbons 
n 144-yard lengths, using a 
ribbon winder to place them on 
12-yard spools, thereby reduc- 
ng the cost of ribbons. While 
this is a plan followed in many 
ifices, apparently no one in 
\llinois Central had thought or 
heard of it until the employee 

ide the suggestion. This is 
typical of the way in which many 
vell managed businesses fail oc- 

‘sionally to take advantage of 
commonly known saving meth- 
ods being used in other com- 
panies and industries. 
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Justin Shoe Factory Stages Two-Day Open 
House in Honor of 60th Birthday 


With a double page advertise- 
ment in the rotogravure section 
of the Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram, H. J. Justin and Sons, 
Ine., Ft. Worth boot and shoe 
maker, invited the public to join 
with Justin dealers in celebrat 
ing the company’s sixtieth anni- 
versary. 

For the convenience of visi- 
tors the company operated the 
factory two nights from 7 to 
11 o’clock so that all visitors 
could see the plant in full op- 
eration, and see, as the ad- 
vertisement said, “the South 
west’s only shoe factory in full 
operation.” 

A strong effort to “sell” the 
company as a friendly, local in- 
stitution was made in the two- 
page advertisement which in- 
vited the public to visit the fac- 
tory. There were pictures of the 
founder, H. J. Justin, Mrs. 
Justin, and the three sons who 
operate the business today 
John, Earl and Sam Justin. In 
addition to the pictures of the 
founders and owners of the 
business there were pictures of 
the officers and of forty-eight 
employees with the dates each 
began work for Justin. Listed 
in a bank near the group of em- 
ployees’ pictures were the names 
of fifty-five employees hired in 
the past five vears. 


While the company does not 
sell direct to the public, it was 
felt that the big success of this 
two-day celebration, the greater 
knowledge the public gained of 
the company’s facilities, and the 
good-will aroused by this activ 
ity would manifest itself in 
dealer sales later. 

While the company is small, 
compared with some of the giant 
shoe plants in the East and 
Middle West, officials of the 
Justin organization feel that 
their company is well equipped 
to serve the people of the South- 
west. It has been a problem for 


the company to obtain strong 
dealers, and a strong consumer 
demand because shoes are ordi- 
narily thought of as a middle- 
western or eastern product and 
many southwestern people seem 
to feel that Texas footwear must 
have some flaw. Yet some of the 
company’s most important out- 
lets for boots are the big New 
York stores. The intense rivalry 
between Texas cities has in- 
creased the difficulties in getting 
business in some cities which 
seem to be jealous of Fort 
Worth’s development and 
growth in recent years! 


Belden Holds Board Meeting 
At Branch Plant 


To give stockholders, board 


members, directors, manage- 
ment, and employees a better 
opportunity to become mutually 
icquainted, Belden Manufactur- 
ing Company of Chicago an 
nounced late in October that it 
would hold its next quarterly 
meeting of the board of direc 
tors at the Richmond, Indiana, 
plant instead of at the head 
quarters in Chicago as usual. 
This will be the company’s first 


directors’ meeting held outside 
Chicago where the main offices 
of the parent plant are situated. 

The board planned to leave 
Chicago in a special car on a 
Monday afternoon. That eve- 
ning board members will be host 
to the Richmond plant manager 
ind his executive staff and a 
number of Richmond business 
men and citizens. Tuesday will 
be devoted to a tour of the plant 
ind a board meeting 
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ARE MADE TO FIT 
YOUR OWN FORMS 


NOW our permanent and inac- 
tive records are filed efficiently, 
conveniently and safely 


WITH THE NEW, LOW-COST 
A DEAD STORAGE FILES 


The new, specially designed and construct- 

ed A-S-E DS Fires eliminate the costly 

disadvantages of the old box-and-shelf 

method of storing permanent and inactive 

records. They provide steel file accessibil- 

ity, safety, space economy and permanent 

protection at a cost no greater than that of 

cardboard boxes and shelving. 

Because they are made in 2,326 different 

sizes, these modern files will ‘fit’ any 

record form. They may be stacked safely 

as high as the ceiling— 

all drawers may be 

opened and closed eas- 

ily without binding. 

Steel A-S-E DS Files 

are completely en- 

closed. Strong welded 

cases of heavy furni- Single file section for 

ture steel are reinforced checks or vouchers— 

‘ one of the 2,326 sizes 

for extra strength. Rec- 

ords are kept clean, legible and perma- 

nently safe; fire hazard is reduced. 

DS Files are made only by All-Steel-Equip 

Company. Mail the coupon for complete 
information about these 
more convenient, efficient 
and economical filing 
cases. There is no obliga- 
tion. 


ALL-STEEL-EQUIP CO. 
INCORPORATED 
311 John St., Aurora, Il. 


DS Files are part of A-S-E’s 

“fastest moving” line of office 

equipment, including: A-S-E 

Aurora Filing Equipment, A-S-E 

Storage and Wardrobe Cabinets 

and A-S-E Aurora Desks and 
Tables. 

Seaman e ae ee Se eS Se ee es = 

1 Autt-Sree.-Eoure Company, Inc. : 
311 John St., Aurora, Ill. 


: t 
0 Send complete information about A-S-E 1 
Dead Storage Files 


i 
© Mail a copy of catalog on filing equipment 1 


O Mail details about A-S-E Aurora Desks § 
and Tables 


Name. . 


Address 


8 city State 
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A Salary Administration Plan 


For Your Business 


(Continued from page 13) 


comparative wage data, people 
know the company means business. 

It is, we have found, necessary 
that a definite plan of salary ad- 
ministration be understood by the 
employees if it is to enjoy the great- 
est measure of success. We have in- 
variably found that the employees 
know more about salary injustices, 
more about comparative rates in 
other plants or offices, than the 
management thinks they do. Re- 
cently on a salary administration 
project in a downstate city, we 
found that a group of employees 
knew exactly what was being paid 
for similar jobs in Chicago. 

It can be taken for granted that 
most of the misunderstandings 


about wages and salaries among 


employees work to the disadvantage 
of the employer, rather than to the 


employee. In other words, the em- 
ployer has the most to gain by a 
frank and aboveboard policy. And 
it is easy to see why. Imaginary 
salaries are always higher than real 
salaries. It 
find one or two people are an end- 
less source of dissatisfaction among 
a group of employees. Frequently 
this is the result of many people 
thinking that the one or 
trouble-makers are paid much more 
than they really are. 

These are but a few of the things 
which are accomplished when a com- 
pany begins to develop a good 
salary and wage administration 
plan. In the next installment I will 
describe in some detail the steps 
necessary in building a sound foun- 
dation for the wage and salary ad- 
ministration structure. 


is not uncommon to 


two 





Benjamin L. Winchell and Ralph P. Fahey of Remington Rand present Macy’s 
statistician, Miss Amelia Young, with a silver plaque for statistical proficiency 
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Teach ‘Em First—and 


Sales Must Follow 


(Continued from page 20) 


operators. This educational ma- 
terial has aided substantially in 
the promotion of are welding. 

Welding schools are another 
principal educational activity of 
the company. When a purchaser 
first buys welding equipment it is 
necessary to instruct him in its 
proper use. This led to the estab- 
lishment of a welding school for the 
training of operators in Cleveland. 
It is now in its twenty-second year 
of continuous operation. It has 
trained thousands of men in the 
art of electric welding. 

The course takes about four 
weeks. It is free to men who are 
connected with any company using 
welding equipment or which could 
use it. However, the men or their 
employers have to pay their own 
expenses. To men who are not 
associated with any organization, 
a nominal charge is made. At one 
time the course was given free to 
everybody, but this practice had 
to be abandoned because of the 
large number of applicants. 

A second course in are welding 
education is provided for engi- 
neers, designers, production execu- 
tives, and others who wish to take 
it. This is an intensive five-day 
course. It is given every month 
except July in various parts of the 
country, under the direction of a 
prominent welding engineer. 

The electric welder line ranges 
from the small hand welders up to 
the large, specially designed weld- 
ers. The small welders are likely 
to be used steadily, once a con- 
cern installs them, for standard 
uses. But this is not necessarily 
true of the welders that are de- 
signed for special production jobs. 
The design of a machine may be 
changed or a switch made to some 
other form of construction, and 
electric welding may lose out in 
that particular application. It is 
not true, therefore, that once a 
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concern is sold on electric welding 
it will stay sold. For this reason 
the Lincoln 
must continue to make educational 


Electric Company 
effort the burden of its marketing 
campaign. 

Sheer apathy on the part of 
production engineers is, however, 
the biggest resistance to electric 
welding. Electric welding is such a 
wide departure from their present 
method of construction that to 
adopt it would be too much of a 
mental jump. In other cases arc 
welding may have been accepted 
for more or less obvious uses, but 
the production executives are not 
willing to sit down and do the hard 
thinking required to initiate it into 
less obvious applications. 

That was one of the principal 
reasons for the award program, 
sponsored by the James F. Lincoln 
Arc Welding Foundation. From 
the standpoint of the number and 
value of the awards given, this is 
one of the largest programs ever 
held, and probably the largest in 
the industrial field. The program 
provided for 446 awards totaling 
$200,000. 

The purpose of the program 
was to encourage scientific interest 
in arc welding and to stimulate the 
study of it. The Foundation’s ob- 
ject is to promote research in are 
welding and to further the devel- 
opment of the industry through 
advance in the knowledge of design 
and practical application of the 
arc welding process, and the con- 
test was classified so as to induce 
contestants to study practically 
every field of industry where are 
welding could be used. 

The papers ranged all the way 
from modest brochures to veritable 
books. The men who took part 
graded from well-known engineers 
to obscure production workers. 
The result was that thousands of 
manufacturers, engineers, produc- 





Where Else Lan You Buy 
LETTERHEADS si. ais 
for $f 24 Thousand ! 











No matter where you are located, you can now en- 
joy mass production prices on lithographed let- 
terheads and genuine offset printing. 


Send a Sample of 
Your Letterhead 


for prices; or let our famous “Letterhead Clinic” 
submil a new and modernized design—FREE! 


Mail your request for folder of famous letterheads 
we've designed or lithographed. Send your own let- 
terhead for an all-time low price quotation on 
quality work. Or, ask our Art Staff (The Letterhead 

‘linic) to give you suggestions—F REE of charge— 
on a new and modern design for your old letterhead. 
Mail your request and your sample letterhead— 
NOW! Use the coupon, if you prefer. It is easy 
to “check” and mail 


SPECIAL. 


Colorful Xmas Letter- / 


heads—to imprint with 
your own greeting. 


98 Designs—Actual samples 
sent FREE. Facsimile 
messages reproduced. Send 
coupon for folder including 
suggestions for texts and 
treatments. Buy quantity of 
100 or more at our mass pro- 
duction prices. 
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Untversat Litno & Stationery Co., Dept. 311 

4313 Diversey Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Please send the material I have checked below, 

with prices and samples of stock. 

0 Folder of 28 samples of Colorful Christmas 
Letterheads with suggestions for business greet- 
ings, and prices in quantities from 100 up. 


Enclosed is our present letterhead. Quote prices 
on lots of 


] Have your Clinic submit suggestions—without 
charge or obligation—on the enclosed letterhead 


Name 
Address 


City State. . 











HOW THIS NEW PLAN MAY 
SAVE A YEAR’S PROFIT 


SPECIAL SERVICE FOR SMALL COMPANIES 
OFTEN COSTING AS LITTLE AS $500 MAY 
REVEAL NEW PROFIT OPPORTUNITIES 


Market research, once exclusively for 
the big, wealthy concerns, is now avail- 
able to small and medium-sized compa- 
nies. 

It is surprising how much new and 
valuable information about products, 
markets, distribution, and competition 
can be obtained for as little as $500. 

We have developed short cuts, ac- 
quired a great deal of useful general 
information, and perfected techniques 
which enable us to render expert 
service in this line at low cost. 


Sales executives in many different 
fields employ our low-cost market sur- 
vey service instead of trying to build up 
and maintain research organizations of 
their own. Or, if they have their own 
organizations, they employ us when 
there is extra work to be done, or when 
they do not want to be identified with 
some particular investigation, or in cer- 
tain cases in which unbiased informa- 
tion is essential. 

We are glad to mail free booklet 
about these low-cost surveys on request. 


BUSINESS RESEARCH CORPORATION 


In Business Since 1920, Serving 
Both Large and Small Companies 


79 WEST MONROE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















Statement of Ownership 


Statement of the ownership, management, etc., 
required by the Act of March 3, 1933, of AMERICAN 
Business ComBINED witH System, published 
monthly at Chicago, Lllinois, for October 1, 1939. 

State of Illinois, county of Cook, ss. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the state 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared J. C. 
Aspley, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the publisher of 
American Business ComBINED wira System, and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations: : 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers, 
are: Publisher, J. C. Aspley, 4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl.; Editor, Eugene Whitmore, 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, III.; Managing 
Editor, John L. Scott, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

2. That the owner is: The Dartnell Publications, 
Inc. The owners of Dartnell Publications, Inc., 
are: The Dartnell Corporation, Chicago, IIL; 
J. C. Aspley, Inc., Chicago, Ill.; J. C. Aspley, 
Glencoe, Ill.; J. T. Kemp, Glencoe, Ill.; T. D. Reid, 
Chicago, Ill.; E. H. Shanks, Evanston, IIl.; Eugene 
Whitmore, Chicago, Ill.; John C. Hackeling, New 
York, N. Y.; Arthur C. Croft, New York, N. Y. 
The holders of 1 per cent or more of the total 
amount of stoek in The Dartnell Corporation are: 


J. C. Aspley, Glencoe, Ill.; M. D. Aspley, Glencoe, 
Iil.; Mae B. Aspley, Chicago, IIl.; J. C. Aspley, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill; J. T. Kemp, Glencoe, Ill.; H G. 
Trine, Chicago, Ill.; R. A. D. Trine, Chicago, IIL; 
P. R. Means, Chicago, Ill.; E. H. Shanks, Evans- 
ton, III. The holders of 1 per cent or more of the total 
amount of stock in J. C. Aspley, Inc., are: J. C. 
Aspley, Glencoe, IIl.; Mae B. Aspley, Chicago, Ill. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company, but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 
stated by him. 

J. C. AspLey 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of September, 1939. P. R. Means, Notary Public. 


(My commission expires April 2, 1943. 
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tion men, and designers began to 
think about their product and to 
figure some way by which it could 
be arc welded. Thousands of men, 
of the type that Lincoln Electric 
wanted to reach with its story, 
began to think seriously of electric 
welding for the first time. Electric 
welding received its first serious 
consideration in hundreds _ of 
plants. Many of the contestants 
figured out ingenious methods of 
using electric welding and of mak- 
ing improvements in its use. 

The James F. Lincoln Are 
Welding Foundation made known 
the results of the program in every 
way possible. Beautifully engraved 
certificates were sent to the presi- 
dents of the companies employing 
award winners. Credit was given 
the president, the company, and 
the winner. Inferentially, the man- 
agement was complimented for its 
shrewdness in having such a smart 
and enterprising employee. These 
certificates were sent out in artis- 
tic frames and in many places are 
hung up in the executive offices. 

In this way workers who previ- 
ously may have been unknown to 
the management were spotlighted. 
In most cases, the award winner 
was allowed to work out his ideas 
on welding. A 1,400-page book 
containing 109 of the papers was 
published making available to the 
industrial world the scientific ad- 
vance which the program had 
stimulated. 

Thus does the Lincoln Electric 
Company progress by constantly 
adjusting its methods to the 
changing needs of each day. Its 
history. proves that there need be 
no depressions or recessions or 
whatever you call them for con- 
cerns that keep adjusting their 
affairs to the flux of change. In 
fact they may be able to capitalize 
depressions and use them as an 
argument to promote their busi- 
nesses, as did the electric welding 
industry. The experience of this 
company in expanding and growing 
in times when others are shrinking 
is one more proof that no company 
need slow down because others do, 
if it has the right management. 
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DECEMBER: SPECIAL EVENTS 


First typewriter patent granted, 1866. Hudson’s 
Bay Company transferred government rights to 
the Dominion, 1869. 


Napoleon crowned emperor of France, 1805. 


International Golden Rule Week (3-10). Illinois 
admitted to the Union, 1818. First Sunday in 
Advent. 


Thomas Carlyle born, 1795. Washington’s fare- 
well address, 1783. Santa Barbara Mission found- 
ed, 1786. 


Martin Van Buren, 8th President, born, 1782. 
18th Amendment repealed, 1933. Sports and Ski 
Meet, N. Y. C. (5-9). 


Columbus discovered Haiti which he 
Hispaniola, 1492. 


named 


Delaware became the first state to ratify the U. S. 
Constitution, 1787. 


First ‘phone message to ship at sea, 1929. Eli 
Whitney born, 1765. 


Confederation formed by Australian colonies ex- 
cept New Zealand and New South Wales, 1885. 


Wyoming women authorized to vote and hold 
office, 1877. Mississippi joined the Union, 1817. 


Indiana admitted to the Union, 1816. 


First trans-Atlantic radio message, 1901. Pennsy]- 
vania ratified the Constitution, 1787. John Jay 
born, 1745. 


Drake began his world voyage, 1577. 


George Washington died, 1799. Alabama joined 
Union, 1819. 


Hartford Convention assembled, 1814. Last pay- 
ment, Federal Income Tax due today. 


Boston Tea Party, 1773. Beethoven born, 1770. 
Amundsen reached the South Pole, 1911. 


Wilbur Wright’s first plane flight, 1903. 


Slavery abolished in U. S., 1865. New Jersey rati- 
fied the Constitution, 1787. 


Washington at Valley Forge, 1777. 


Texas declared itself independent of Mexico, 1835. 
U. S. took possession of Louisiana, 1803. First 
cotton mill in U. S. opened, 1790. 


Forefather’s Day—Landing of Pilgrims in 1620 
(celebrated mostly in New England). Disraeli 
born, 1804. 


WinTER begins. First ferry to Jersey City begun, 
1861. 


John Smith, Mormon, born, 1805. 
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CuristmMas Eve. Treaty of Peace ending War of 
1812 signed, 1814. “‘Kit’’ Carson born, 1809. 


CuristmMas Day. Sir Isaac Newton born, 1642. 
Washington crossed the Delaware, 1776. 


Admiral Dewey born, 1837. First electric lights in 
Philadelphia store, 1879. 


Woodrow Wilson, 28th President, born, 1856. 
Spain recognized Mexican independence, 1836. 
Iowa admitted to the Union, 1846. 


Cotton Bowl Festival, Dallas, Texas. First Amer- 
ican Y.M.C.A. established in Boston, 1851. Wil- 
liam E. Gladstone born, 1809. Andrew Johnson, 
17th President born, 1808. Texas admitted to the 
Union, 1845. 


Gadsden Purchase Treaty signed, 1853. 


New Year’s Eve. Bank of North America 
chartered, 1781. 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


27-30 
5- 6 
27-30 
4-7 
27-29 
4- 8 
14-16 
27-30 
27-30 
28-30 
7 

14-15 
11-16 
4- 9 
23- 1 


American Anthropological Assoc., Chicago 
American Butter Institute, Chicago 

American Educational Theatre Assoc., Chicago 
American Farm Bureau Federation, Chicago 
American Marketing Assoc., Philadelphia 

American Society of Agricultural Engineers, Chicago 
American Society of Anesthetists, Los Angeles 
American Speech Correction Assoc., Chicago 
American Statistical Assoc., Philadelphia 

Assoc. of American Geographers, Chicago 

Assoc. of American Wood Pulp Importers, N. Y. C. 
Assoc. of Life Insurance Presidents, N. Y. C. 
Automotive Service Industries Show, Chicago 
Exposition of Chemical] Industries, N. Y. C. 
Filipino Federation of America, Los Angeles 

Horse and Mule Assoc. of America, Inc., Chicago 
Illinois Manufacturers Assoc., Chicago 

Institute of Cooking and Heating Appliance Mfrs., Cincinnati 


3}. International Crop Improvement Assoc., Chicago 


International Livestock Exposition, Chicago 
Motor and Equipment Manufacturers Assoc., Chicago 


} Motor and Equipment Wholesalers Assoc., Chicago 


National Assoc. of Accredited Commercial Schools, Pittsburgh 
National Assoc. of Bedding Manufacturers, Chicago 


3 National Assoc. of Manufacturers, N. Y. C. 


National Assoc. of Teachers of Speech, Chicago 
National Automotive Parts Assoc., Chicago 
National Broom Manufacturers Assoc., Chicago 
National Handle Manufacturers Assoc., Chicago 
National Standard Parts Assoc., Chicago 


} Shoe Manufacturers’ Spring Opening, N. Y. C. 


Texas Assoc. of Finance Companies, Fort Worth 


3 U.S. Livestock Sanitary Assoc., Chicago 


Vegetable Growers Assoc. of America, Chicago 








New Wage and Hour 
Act Problems Simplified 


x 
ag 


Here is the 

fastestSystem 

ever devised 

to make accurate payroll calculations, 
now becoming so complex. 


Example: Employee works 49! hours in 
a work week, rate 67!9 cents per hour... 
over 44 hours now at time and a half 
Instantly the Calculator shows total 
earned $35.27. 


The Calculator also shows overtime and 
regular time earnings separately. 


THE MEILICKE LINE INCLUDES 
SSA Payroll Calculators Freight Calculators 
Dictaform for Letters Lumber Calculators 
Discount Calculators Coal Calculators 
Interest Calculators Price Checkers 


TEN DAY FREE TRIAL!... 
Prove the speed and “accuracy of a Meilicke Calcu- 
lator in your own office! Write today for a free trial! 


Meilicke. Systems, Inc. 


3467 North Clark St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











(Electric Paner Drill 


FAST—SAFE—POSITIVE 

Gravity Chip Disposal. 

FOOT OPERATED Model $7950 
in Steel Cabinet Stand 

19”<20” table, 35” high. 











At this low price, get the quantity and 
quality of work that only a power drill 
will produce. SAFE!—because all power 
driven mechanism is below table. POSI- 
TIVE!—side and back stops are easily 
and quickly set to scales. 


rox? FREE TRIAL OFFER 
Model 20. Lever CornerRounder $4 5 


More than 5000 
. ONLY 


Model 50. Foot Power Cabinet 
CornerRounder............ 239°° 


Specify cutting unit required 
4” %” %” or 4” 


Send for folder No. 109 








LASSCO PRODUCTS, INC. | 
405-495 Hague St., Rochester, N. v. J | 
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(Continued from page 21) 


needs a long, slow introduction to 
the public. It cannot be put over 
with fanfare or with spectacular 
advertising. There had to be a 
long, steady growth based on con- 
fidence. How Weigel knew these 
fundamentals is beside the point. 
He knew them and was smart 
enough to build his business ac- 
cordingly. He watched his cus- 
tomer list grow until he realized 
he had established a quality mar- 
ket for his shop. Then, and then 
only, was he encouraged to think 
about a better location. 

In December 1938, two years 
from the time he opened his first 
shop, he found the space he wanted 
on Lake Street between Chicago’s 
famous Michigan Boulevard and 
its equally famous State Street. 
Being just off the main arteries of 
trade, such a location can draw 
from the main centers of activity 
without the handicap of extremely 
high rental. Within a short time, 
the new location was paying its 
way in a better list of customers. 
He began to concentrate on im- 
portant names in the male popula- 
tion. “About 75 per cent of my 
customers are men,” stated Mr. 
Weigel. “Women are hard to sell. 
They are traders at heart and are 
sharp about prices. Men select 
what they want without regard to 
prices. Money is not likely to be 
mentioned until the package is 
being wrapped. Frankly, I am glad 
to have such a_ proportionately 
large number of men on my cus- 
tomer list. Individual purchases 
are higher and sales are easy to 
make.” As all purveyors of food 
know, man is, of course, the epi- 
cure, and Mr. Weigel is smart 
enough to make the most of this 
fact, and he encourages his male 
buyers to come in often and shop 
around. 

The sales peak of the year is the 
holiday season. People are “food 
conscious” during Christmas and 
New Year’s festivities. Extra help 


| Weigel Proves the Beaten Path Theory 


is needed to take telephone orders, 
to make up baskets or special gift 
boxes, and to take care of stock 
There is, of course, a sale of gift 
packages all through the year, but 
the holiday season accounts fo 
over 90 per cent of this business 
The gift package of fine foods has 
become popular because it is th 
answer to the Christmas giving 
dilemma, “What can I give this 
year that will be different?” 

Although known as “The Stor: 
of Cheese,” John Weigel and Com 
pany might also be known as “Thx 
Store of Honey,” for its shelves 
are stocked with varieties from al! 
over the world. The shelves ar 
also stocked with delicacies fo: 
parties, cocktail hours, and little 
suppers. There are literally dozens 
of kinds of sardines; anchovies: 
pickles and relishes; caviar; truf 
fles; pates de foi gras; not one, 
but many kinds of vinegars and 
mustards flavored with various 
herbs. Imports, such as coxcombs 
in jelly, snails, green turtle soup, 
fish paste, biscuits, jams and 
marmalades, India curry and 
Burma sauce, are found alongsid 
the ubiquitous cocktail franks and 
sausages—altogether a bewildering 
array of imported foods to tempt 
you, for Mr. Weigel taps every pos 
sible source of supply. 

Last, but most important, 
cheese. When it comes to cheese, 
you just stroll into. the shop and 
ask for any variety you want. 
Whether it comes from Holland. 
Hungary, Finland, Greece, Nor- 
way, France, Canada, or just th 
U.S.A., John Weigel will have it in 
stock for he is said to have tl 
longest counter of imported chees: 
in the Chicago area. He also 
carries in stock aged cheese, tli 
delight of the connoisseur. Som 
of these cheeses have been pu! 
down in port, rum, or brandy. His 
own brands of aged and grated 
cheeses are packaged under 
brand name, “Old Pub.” 
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Have you found a better way to perform some management activity? This depart- 
ment is a clearing house of ideas and methods that short-cut routine or increase 
sales. Regular space rates will be paid upon publication for each contribution used 





1. Multiple Insertions 
Save Typing Time 


A method of typing envelopes, while not 
new, may be of interest to readers who 
may not be using it. Miss E. Hosford of 
Jewel Tea Company, Barrington, Illinois, 
reports that the girls in the typing de- 
partment there have been able to increase 
typing production on envelopes 12 per 
cent by this means. The envelope is in- 
serted in the carriage and the platen 
turned to bring the envelope about half 
way to the typing position. A second en- 
velope is inserted between the bottom of 
the first and the platen so that the top 
of the second and the bottom of the first 
envelope overlap about one inch. The first 
envelope is rolled into typing position, the 
iddress typed. A third envelope is in- 
serted with the left hand as the second 
one is, and the platen rolled forward to 
bring the second envelope into typing 
position. As the platen is rolled the first 
envelope falls out with enough force to 
fall into a box placed at the back of the 
typewriter. If enough force is not exerted 
to drop the envelope into the box, the 
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operator can help it with her left hand 
without sacrificing lost time or motion. 
By this method not only is time saved in 
inserting envelopes in the machine but the 
finished envelopes have to be handled 
only when the box becomes full and then 
several hundred are gathered at one time. 
On a quantity of 4,800 envelopes the Jewel 
Tea typists took 2,700 minutes, as against 
3,065 minutes on a previous job of 4,400. 
The saving was 365 minutes, or six hours 


2. Card System for 
Follow-Ups 


The Vick Chemical Company of Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, has found the use 
of 3x5 inch cards to be a simple and effi 
cient method of handling follow-ups on 
correspondence and other office data. 

When a person sends data to the files 
he wishes brought to his attention again 
at a later date, he so indicates this for 
the file clerk by penciling in the upper 
right-hand corner of the data: “F/U 
9-21-39"—which means that he wishes the 
matter followed up on 9-21-39. 


As the clerk files daily and notes an 
“F/U” on any piece, she enters that infor- 
mation briefly on a card, filing these cards 
by days in a small tickler file on her desk. 
Under “Subject” on the card she lists the 
particular correspondence or data to be 
followed up; the date of it; where it may 
readily be located in the files; to whose 
attention it is to be brought; with a mark 
on the calendar table showing the date it 
is to be followed up. (If more room for 
notations is needed, she uses the back side 
of the card.) This permits the filing of 
all data, making the files complete at all 
times. 

When the date arrives for follow-up, 
the small card goes into the file from 
which data is taken, serving as an “Out 
Card” in the files, as it carries all the 
necessary information. 


3. Appreciation Holds 
Customers 


Holding old customers and building 
further sales to them, in the highly com- 
petitive credit jewelry business, has been 
solved by the Frumess Jewelry Company, 
Denver, with a Gold Star Customer letter 
and card. 

When a first-time customer completes 
his payment contract with Frumess, irre- 


GOLD STAR CUSTOMER 


This is to certify that 


has “a awarded a High Credit Rating and 


this card has been issued to certify to this 
fact. Bring this card with you to our store 
when you make a purchase. Its presentation 
entitles you to our most liberal credit terms. 


FRUMESS JEWELRY COMPANY 
605 SIXTEENTH STREET DENVER, COLORADO 


TRANSFERABLE 


tT 


no 


spective of the amount involved, his name 
and address automatically go on the 
Gold Star list. A form letter is mailed 
out shortly afterwards to him with the 
Gold Star Customer Card inclosed, which 
has, of course, been properly filled out 
with the customer’s name. The card is 
headed, “Gold Star Customer” and has 
an imprinted gold star in the upper left 
corner. Signed with the firm name and 
address it is properly filled out with the 
customer’s name before enclosure. 
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Comptometer Has 
New Features 


JUST introduced by Felt and Tarrant 
Manufacturing Company the new cush- 
ioned-touch Comptometer adding calcu- 
lating machine is enjoying an excellent 
reception from astute office equipment 
buyers. 

This new machine represents a dis- 
tinct departure from previous Comp- 
tometer models both mechanically and in 
appearance. Included among the new fea- 
tures are a smooth, cushioned key stroke; 
modern streamlined design; one-hand 
subtraction, and greater ease of opera- 
tion. The entire machine has been scien- 
tifically sound proofed. ; 

The operator can carry the Comptom- 
eter from one desk to another, using the 
convenient hand grips recessed in the 
sides of the case. The grey green finish 
is particularly restful to the operator’s 
eyes and harmonizes with office furniture. 
Even the answer dials have been designed 
for greater legibility and elimination of 
glare; also, the canceling lever at right 
of keyboard is enclosed for protection. 

The case is drawn from one piece of 
metal, trimmed with smart chromium 
beading which is an integral part of the 
base plate. The controlled-key, clear regis- 
ter signal, and all other Comptometer 
safeguards are incorporated in this new 
machine which is manufactured in eight, 
ten and twelve column sizes. Details 
available upon request to the editor. 
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Edison Engineers 


Remodel Ediphone 


OCCUPYING only a square foot of floor 
space and embodying improved perform- 
ance and appearance, the new, completely 
streamlined Ediphone has just been pre- 
sented to Ediphone sales offices through- 
out the country and is now being shown. 

The reduction in size of the floor model 
makes it the most compact and economical 
as to floor space of any floor dictating 
equipment in the world today. 

Companion piece to the new executive 
streamlined Ediphone is the new secre- 
tarial streamlined Ediphone. This model 
was created to meet the anticipated de- 
mand for a secretarial companion piece 
to harmonize with the new executive 
model. This machine, too, occupies but a 
square foot of floor space and is com- 
pletely streamlined. It contains all the 
latest developments to make its perform- 
ance a brilliant one. 

Ediphone has taken a further step in 
meeting popular demand in modern dic- 
tating equipment by building a secre- 
tarial desk Ediphone as a “running mate” 
to the executive desk Ediphone which has 
been enthusiastically received since its 
debut in August 1938. 

This new secretarial desk Ediphone has 
the “good looks” of the executive desk 
model and contains the same features of 
ease and convenience which have made the 
previous secretarial Ediphones famous 
among thousands of secretaries. 


Glare-Proof Polaroid 
Desk Lamp 





A NEW desk lamp, announced by the 
Polaroid Corporation, casts its light 
through a window of Polaroid light-con- 
trol material, ending glare reflected from 
shiny papers and desk tops, and produces 
three times greater visibility than most 
conventional 100-watt lighting units. 
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Executive Type Card 
Records by Acme 


ESPECIALLY designed for use of busy 
executives, the Acme Super-Visible tele- 
facts cabinets, one of which is illustrated 
at the top of this page, provide instan- 
taneous reference facilities for cards of 
three sizes—letter size, legal cap size, and 
tariff-ledger size. In cabinets which may 
be locked, the information on the cards in 
these cabinets can be kept strictly con- 
fidential for use of executives who must 
have frequent reference to confidential 
data, such as salary records. Information 
about these cabinets is available from 
Acme Visible Records, Inc. 


‘Fixed-Floating”’ 
Posture Chairs 


THOUSANDS of executives whose work 
is chiefly mental are puzzled as to why 
they are so tired physically every night 
when the office closes. One of the chief 
reasons for this health destroying fatigue 
is the poorly designed chairs in which 
most executives spend a third or more of 
their lifetimes. Here is a chair with seat, 
back and arm rests of porous, moulded 
foam Latex, and completely adjustable to 
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Easily movable partitions of Transite 
Walls—Universal type is now offered 
by Johns-Manville dealers everywhere 





any individual. The height of seat from 
floor, the height of back, the pitch of 
back, and the spring tension of back may 
be adjusted. The Sikes Company, the 
makers, will gladly send information. 


New Ditto Makes 
500 Copies 


DESIGNED for fast accurate duplicat- 
ing, the new high speed automatic, elec- 
trically driven, direct process Ditto Du- 
plicator makes as many as five hundred 
copies direct from the original writing, 
without the aid of stencils or type. 

Producing up to seventy bright copies 
per minute, the machine gives perfect 
registration, it is claimed. Copies may be 
made on paper of any size up to and in- 
cluding 9 by 17 inches. 


THE PILOT 


$4 
STAPLING 
MACHINES 


For guaranteed satis- 
faction use only gen- 
uine Staples by ACE 
ACE-PILOT-CADET 

East of Rockies 


Products of 


ACE FASTENER CORP. 


CHICAGO 


Sold by your Stationer 


LOOSE NUTS 


IN YOUR OFFICE 
AND SALES FORCE 


COST YOU 
MONEY 


Our records show that 1 out of 5 em- 
ployees are “below average.’ They 
should be improved or replaced. 


The Personnel Institute applies the measur- 
ing stick of potential values to every man 
and woman in your organization. 


It discovers the “loose nuts.” It reveals the 
individual's fitness for his job. 


It shows where special training will in- 
crease results. 


It points the way to logical promotions and 
demotions. 


It tends to make each work center a greater 
PROFIT CENTER. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATIONAL 
FOLDER (N-39) ON 


Selection and Evaluation of Employees by 
Means of Standard Aptitude Tests. 


THE PERSONNEL INSTITUTE, INC. 


Job Proficiency Analysis 
Sales Management Control 
Personnel Audits 
225 NORTH WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO CENTRAL 3817 
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A Modern Method for 
Modern Business 


Multiplicity of modern business 
records demand speedy accurate copy- 
ing. Montgomery Ward & Co., Jewel 
Tea, Comptometer, Stewart Warner 
and hundreds of firms, large and small, 
save precious time and money--find 
Rectigraph a wise investment. 


Put Photography To Work 


Rectigraph photographically repro- 
duces anything written, printed or 
drawn in actual, enlarged or reduced 
size. Photocopies are exact duplicates 

- constitute legal evidence. Quickly, 
easily made singly or in quantity at 
extremely low cost. 

. re Write for Rectigraph infor- 

— mation and its application to 

your specific business. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
242 Haloid Street Rochester, N. Y. 


Travelers Say /- 


IN ST. 1 STAY AT 





Hotel ‘Lennox 
DOWNTOWN, GOOD PARKING 
GOOD FOOD anp REAL SERVICE 


v ALL ROOMS WITH BATH—RADIO RECEPTION 








VVVVVY 


Better 
LIGHT 
for the 
OFFICE 


Reduce eye strain and fa- 
tigue by installing Faries 
Natural Light lampsonall 
desks and machines. Bet- 
ter work, more work and 
greater accuracy result. 
ONE OF 200 MODELS 
Faries Lamps for all re- 


quirements of the general 
office—impressive desi gns for your own desk. Leaders in 


style and lighting efficiency for 59 years. Your electrical 


or office supply dealer will show you the big Faries catalog. 


FARIES MFG. CO. 
S. Robert Schwartz Div. 
1044 E. Grand Decatur, Ill. 


Sartes Lamp 
LEADERS IN STYLE AND 
LIGHTING EFFICIENCY SINCE 1880 


Another Company Offers 
Island Pedestal Desks 


INCREASING popularity of the island 
pedestal desks introduced several years 
ago makes it appear that this is the desk 
of the future. Metal Office Furniture 
Company, whose sensational desk for the 
S. C. Johnson offices at Racine caused so 
much discussion earlier in the year, has 
recently added an island pedestal desk to 
its line. Shown at the top of this page, the 
new steel desk is already enjoying a splen- 
did reception by dealers and office equip- 
ment buyers everywhere. Office cleaning 
is greatly facilitated when these desks are 
in use as there are no legs to interfere with 
scrubbing machines, mops, or vacuum 
cleaners. Many offices have begun a 
progressive program of standardization 
on this type of desk, so that in a few 
years entire departments or entire floors 
of offices will be fully equipped with these 
mew desks. Matching pieces of office 
furniture, such as tables, files, cabinets, 
are also available in this design. 


Heinn’s New Sales 
Kit Now Ready 


FOR visual selling, the Heinn Company 
has placed on the market a Photo Pa 

Kit which displays 8x10 inch photographs 
in transparent acetate pockets or enve 
lopes. Punching holes in photographs has 
been eliminated, for they are slipped into 
the transparent pockets already equipped 
with hinges and holes. Photographs maj 
be inserted or removed easily without 
disturbing the rest of the material. The 
cover is hinged in three places, and when 
folded back provides a convenient rest 
vr support for each photograph, keeping 
the photo in an upright position and 
leaving another picture lying flat in view. 
This visual selling aid can accommodate 
up to fifty photographs or display pieces, 
and requires no special backing for photo- 
graphs. Visible indexing provides speed 
and effectiveness in demonstration. Sales 
headlines, charts, or engineering data may 
be interleaved with the photos to make a 
complete presentation. 
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Mercury Arcs for 
Blue Printing 


THE new Bruning blue print machines 
will be equipped with mercury quartz 
lamps rather than carbon arcs, which were 
formerly used. The new lamps made by 
the Hanovia Chemical and Manufacturing 
Company are claimed to be much faster 
than the old-style lighting methods. With 
the new lamp equipment the Bruning ma- 
chine has made a speed of 20 feet per 
minute from new pencil and ink tracings 
using mediam speed blue print paper, 
which is faster than now possible with ma- 
chines using carbon arcs. The new quartz 
lamp gives positive, uniform distribution 
of light to the entire printing surface 
without flickering and eliminates the 
necessity of changing and trimming car- 
bons. Current consumption is much less 
than that of a carbon are machine of equal 
capacity. Information from Charles Brun- 
ing Company, Inc. 


Fluorescent Lighting 
For Industrial Users 


A COMPLETE fluorescent lighting unit 
for industrial and commercial users has 
been announced by the Hygrade Sylvania 
Corporation. This unit, called the Hy- 
grade HF-100, is sold complete with two 
Standard 40-watt, 48-inch fluorescent 
lamps, ready to hang up and plug in any 
standard 60-cycle A. C. socket. Two dif- 
ferent types of units are available, one 
for operation on 115 volts, the other on 
230 volts. Among the advantages of this 
new unit is the fact that it is corrected 
for power factor, stroboscopic effect is 
practically eliminated and it is easy to 
install. The Hygrade HF-100 has an over- 
all length of 57 inches, overall width of 
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9 inches, and overa!l height of 7 inches. 
This complete unit is efficient, providing 
several times the light, with only one- 
quarter the radiant heat and one-half the 
total heat of incandescent light sources. 


Stenographers’ Lamp 
Copy-Holder 


A COMBINATION copy-holder and desk 
lamp has been devised by the Faries 
Manufacturing Company for stenog- 
raphers, writers, and other people using 
copy material in poor lighting conditions. 
This lamp has a stand for the stenogra- 
pher’s notebook, which tilts to any desired 
angle by a simple ratchet adjustment. 
There is also a sliding line guide. The lamp 
is furnished with stationary or swinging 
arm, and comes with two types of shade. 


_,. YOUR CARDS 
ile ON WHEELDEX 


SAVE RAPID 
TIME : REFERENCE 
MONEY ; 

and SPACE 


Designed to increase the productivity of the 
individual worker, Wheeldex motion-economy 
files have ably speeded up the handling of | 
all types of card records in both large and | 
small organizations throughout the United 
States. You too can profit by applying 
Wheeldex methods. 
Wheeldex 
Manufacturing Co. 
93 Wall St., New York 
Wheeldex Chicago Co. 
20 E. Jackson Blvd. 
COMFORTABLE 


POSTING 


<=s>onsyme 7 


IT’S A GIFT 


Secretaries, stu- 

dents, authors, 

lawyers, in fact 

everyone who 

copies on a stand- 

ard or portable 

typewriter, will 

prize the gift of 

a Rite-Line Copy- 

holder. It is portable, compact, efficient 
and attractive. By guiding the eyes it 
reduces eye strain. Speeds production 
and prevents errors. A perfect note- 
book stand. Price, 

only $9.85 U.S. A. 


A touch of the finger moves 
up the copy. Takes all sizes 
of sheets and machine 
tapes. No installation or 
maintenance required. — 


RITE-LINE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. OF 


COPYHOLDER 


SEND FOR FOLDER 


RITE-LINE CORPORATION 


48 WEST 48rh STREET, NEW YORK. Nw 








































IT COST ME 
MONEY 
TO FORGET! 


The “AUTOMATIC MEMORY” 
Won't Let You Forget 
Memindex—the famous memory method and 
personal systematizer, is credited by thousands of 
successful persons with speeding their rise to the 
top. Memindex keeps all data on handy, cleveriy 
indexed and dated cards—today’s always visible. 
Fine leather Pocket Case organizes your daily 
memos—handsome Desk Tray keeps permanent 
records for you. No transcribing. Worth 1000 
times its small cost to salesmen, business and pro- 

fessional men, hobbyists and social leaders. 


- IDEAL 
XMAS 









sas Freedated cards for — 
Special the remainder of P@s 
Offer 1939 with all orders NM 
for 1940 Memindex hin <F PETC 
FREE Booklet: “Memory On Cards” WRITE: 
WILSON MEMINDEX CO. 
154 St. Paul St. Rochester, N.Y. 





Steel Guide Tabs 


dear ride ie = 










Unbreakablespring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement. 
Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 

2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 


50,500 used by Shapleigh Hardware Co., St Louis 
CHAS C SMITH Mir. Bor 321, EXETER, NEBRASKA 





Expense Books 








CALLING ALL TRAVELERS! 


KEEP YOUR EXPENSES IN 








BEACH’S 


EXPENSE BOOKS 


Get them from your 
stationer or write to 


Beach Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich. 


7338 Woodward Avenue 













Chairs—Posture 



























STURGIS 
POSTURE CHAIRS 


Easily and quickly adjusted 
A model for every need 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 
STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR CO 









No 895 
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NOT GET OUR 

SAMPLES AND 
IDEAS FOR A 
FITTING ANNIVERSARY SEAL TO USE ON YOUR 
OUTGOING MAIL? ANNIVERSARIES. STRENGTHEN 
GOOD-WILL. .. . PUBLICIZE Th MORE. 


- THE FOXON COMPANY - 


241 WEST PARK ST., PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
EMBOSSED FOIL SEALS + TAGS + DISPLAYS 


Loose Leaf Binders 



















NEW JOYCE 


Double-Duty Flexible Spring Post Self 
BINDERS 
Eu == 


and it Always op ns flat 
SAVE 50%! A daily and storage binder 
in one, made to fit any size sheet or 
form, Write Department W for special 
Trial Binder offer or illustrated folder 
“Cutting Binder Costs 50%.” 


The Edward J. Joyce Filing Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1904 
56 W. WASHINGTON ST. 


Vi 








CHICAGO 














Steel Signals 





Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatie reminders in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 

styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. 38 . 

Beaver St. 


Ansonia, Conn. 












Adding Machines 





Makes adding exsy. It's accuraie, 
durable and easily operated. Cs 
Saves time, 








colurmns, 
errors. 85.000 pleased owners. Fully 
auaranteed. Price $3.75 delivered. Agents 
wanted. 

J.H. BASSETT & CO. 
Dept. 5, Box 302, Altadena, Calif. 


Ne AUTOMATIC ADDER, $3.75 





The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editors 


of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 
















Describes Modern 
Bank Operations 


REMINGTON RAND has gathered iv- 
gether in one booklet a vast amount of 
information on banking methods and 
operation. This booklet, Vision, takes the 
reader through the First National Bank 
of Cincinnati, where a complete instal!a- 
tion of office equipment for banking pur- 
poses has recently been completed. Not 
only are you shown the machines used in 
this strong bank, but also the furnishings 
and interior decorations. Almost every 
banking operation is described and illus- 
trated to show how efficiently modern 
office equipment can do the many tasks 
connected with banking. Readers inter- 
ested in banking should find this costly 
book most informative, and bankers inter- 
ested in knowing what the most modern 
methods in banking practice are will want 
this booklet to use as a standard. 


About New Typesetting 
Process 


A PAMPHLET has been issued by the 
Fototype Company describing its new, 
quick, easy method of typesetting which 
can even be used by inexperienced people. 
By this method, cardboard fonts are 
placed in a self-aligning composing stick, 
bound together by Scotch tape, and re- 
moved to get the proof on the other side 
of the letters. From this proof plano- 
graphs, offset work, and zines can be 
made. This pamphlet describes the process 
and shows six pages of type faces avail- 
able from Fototype. 


General Motors Booklet 
On Customer Research 


PUBLISHED primarily for distribution 
within the General Motors organization, 
but available to interested executives of 
other companies, is a booklet, Is It Scien- 
tific, which briefly summarizes the think- 
ing behind the famous Customers fe- 
search activity of that company. Readers 
interested in finding out what their cus- 
tomers want should by all means obtain a 
copy. A note to the editor of Amenicay 
Busrness will bring you one. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 














